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The purpose of this Ixiok is to supply tlie be- 
ginner in Philosophy with a kind of student’s 
guide to the problems of the science and the 
solutions which have Ix^eii proposed. History 
is subordinated to ex{H>sition, but it has pi*()vi‘d 
natural to observe a chronologic-al order within 
the divisions of the subject-matter, inasmuch as 
the succession of schools corresponds to the stages 
in the evolution of thought. 

Necessarily, much has been mentioned in a 
sketch of less than pages which might have 
been developed in separate treatises; but the writei* 
hopes that nothing has t)een omitted which is 
essential to the design of providing an Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy in as briefj^ a compass and in fis 
accurate a form as are comj)atible with clearness, 
thoroughness, and that faithfulness to truth 
which is the last and best lesson of the philo- 
sophers. 
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PART I 


PHILOSOPHY AND ITS BRANCHES 
CHAFFER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

There is a prevalent idea that Philosophy is a subject 
accessible only to certain intellects, or that it is a study 
adapted to the pursuit of ^ few unpractical men who have 
nothing better to do than to worry their heads' about the 
solution of problems belonging rather to heaven than to 
earth ; that it deals with the pale ghosts of conceptions 
whose domain is abstract thought, but which have no 
application to real life. This is a mistake. 

What places man on a footing of superiority over the 
animal is his thinking_, reasoning power. The animal 
sees, hears, and even remembers, but it makes use of 
these faculties only for its immediate necessity. Man, 
however, sees the various phenomena of life and nature, 
forms conceptions and ideas, and then tries to reason and 
to find out the relation existing between these various 
facts and phenomena, to conceive the whole, and thus gain 
a clear understanding of things. When man acts in this 
way, we say he philoaophizea. What do we when we 
philosophize ? We think about a certain object, concrete^ 
or abstract, ^ and endeavour to reply to the following 
questions : 

( 1 ) What is that particular object upon which our mind 
reflects ? 

^ ^ 2 ) What is the origin of this object or idea ? 

(3) In what relation does it stand to other objects or 
ideas? 
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‘ 111 oth r words, we reflect upon the essence or nature, 
tlie origin and relation of things and ideas. Every man 
does tins at some time or other, and therefore every 
normal thinkiiifif man who lias noi- absolutely bec'?tne a 
prey to sensuous pleasure and eiif^rossed in materililistic 
enjoyment, philosophizes to a certain extcuit and is more 
or less a philosopher. The normal thinkiiij^ man, how- 
ever, who occasionally considers and reflects, investigates 
or doubts, and is convinced of and holds (rertain views of 
his own about things, is not yet in the strict sens<;*what 
we understand }»y ]>hilosoj)her, just as he who in daily 
life mends the broken ]>aiie or repairs the lock that is out 
of order is not yet a glazier or a locksmith. The pro- 
fessional glazier or locksmith is he who makes the work 
his sole and special juirsuit in life, and who has not only 
had a proper training, but, as the result of constant 
practi(;e, has become eflicient and competent in his work. 
He knows +he exact method ^nd jirocess by which to 
arrive with less labour at a more satisfactory result than 
the unskilled man. 'J'he professional philosopher is he 
who has made it the special aim of his life to study, to 
inquire into, and to reason upon the nature of things. 
His instruments are thoughts. Through practice he 
acquires a certain capacity to perceive things more 
rapidly. And just as the various artisans usually are, 
or at least ought to be, acquainted with the details of 
their work, and with the latest discoveries and inventions 
relating to them, the professional philosopher must know 
all that others preceding him have thought and said with 
regard to the questions that occupy his mind. But why 
should we philosophize.^ What do we gain by it Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, it was astonishment tliat first made 
man philosophize. Surrounded by the universe in its 
^varying manifestations, face to face with life and its 
vicissitudes, man is seized with a feeling of wonder, and 
he begins to ask the why, the wherefore, and the whjther. 
^fhe universe, with all that it contains, is a riddle to him. 
"l^he attempt to solve this riddle is Philosophy, There is 
first the interested aim of utility that prompts him. Thus 
it is stated that the science of geometry originated amon^ 
the Egyptians in the necessity that arose of defining the 
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boundaries of individual property after the yearly inun- 
dations of the Nile. The noniadie C Chaldeans studied 
astronomy in order to he able to guide their herds. Man 
tries ^ solve the riddles of life so as to he able to know 
how to act and guard his interests^ he they temporal or 
spiritual. Tlie human mind seeks to obtain a clear, 
consistent, and true insight into the world and life by 
solving their riddles. 'Jlie i)rohlems are various and 
manifold. From the earth which we tread to tlie star- 
sludAed vault above, what an immensity of objects for 
the human intellecrt to deal with ! — what a vast desert of 
ignorance! — wliere the human mind is daily endeavouring 
to discover a new oasis and to make a ste]> forward to 
penetrate into the s(‘<*rets of nature and divulge them 
for the benefit of humanity. But gradually, by trying 
to escape ignorance, there arises the desire to hiov\ 
We wish to know for the sake of knowledge, inde- 
pendently of practical usdi M.an has by natifi^e a desire 
to know. 'J'liis desire, deeply rooted in his breast, 
is indestructible. It is this strenuous impulse, which 
becomes stronger with the growth of reason, and which 
seeks to know the high and fundamental truths of life 
and existence, the reason and connection of things, 
that causes man to philosophize. He becomes conscious 
of his ignorance, he doubts, he forms conceptions and 
ideas, and becomes convinced of their truth. The truth 
lie has thus gained is not confined to the dead kingdom 
of abstract speculation; it ultimately applies to real, 
practical life. Philosophy, therefore, is the yearning 
and striving after knowledge of the hidden causes of 
things, with the view to the establishment of perfect 
harmony between our ideas and our actions, to establish 
a consistency between what we da and what we think,\ 
To escape ijTiorance, to find truth, to expose error that 
covers itself with the flimsy veil of seeming truth, is its 
aim m life. 

llie origin and history of the term “ philosophy ” illus- 
trates this. According to the Greek historian Herodotus, 
Croesus said to Solon: have heard that thou hast 

travelled over many countries philosophizing ” — meaning 
thereby, trying to acquire knowledge. Pericles used the 
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term philosophy ” as designating the striving after 
culture. In any case, the word owes its origin to an 
admission of ignorance and an eager desire for knowfedge. 
Pythagoras (but it is mc»re correct to attribute the ijaying 
to Socrates) said : Wisdom belongs to God alone, man 

can only atrivm to know ; he can be a lover of wisdom, he 
can yearn for knowledge and search for truth,” which 
state of mind is clearly defined by the words philosophy ” 
and ^^philosopher,” {philox) being the (iree^ for 

lover,” and (rocpia {aophia) for ^‘ wisdom.” A iopnott, or 
wise man, on the other hand, was one who distinguished 
himself in some art or craft. Originally the term was 
applied to one possessing either a physical or a mental 
accomplishment — to a musician or a cook, navigator or 
(carpenter ; but gradually it came to be applied only to 
one po*ssessiug mental superiority. Socrates thus modestly 
called himself a ]>hilosopher (or wisdom-lover) in dis- 
tinction td^'the sophists (or wisdom-mongers), who, like 
commercial hawkers, travelled about the country and 
dealt in all sorts of knowledge which they sold for 
money, and which the buyers also intended for practical 
use only. 

Philosophy, then, deals with all possible problems ; in 
a word, with the universe. We divide these problems, 
however, into three classes, according to the form and 
subject-matter of tlie investigation : — 

(1) The problem of unity or of the fundamental principle, 
the omnipotent, omnicreative force that animates the 
universe. This part is called Metaphysics. 

(2) Tlie problem of plurality, or the manifold manifesta- 
tions of the world. 1 nis is Natural Philosophy. 

(3) ITie problem of the individual creatures of which 
[Hian is to us the most important. ‘ 

Pfiychology, or the knowledge of the mentaiilife of man, 
deals again (1) with the method of how to think and how 
to arrive at a true conclusion by means of thoughf : this 
part is called Logic, and its object is to develope the idea of 

* Anthropolo^ deals with the life of man in all its being and , 
evolution, the life of the body as well as that of the mind. Tho 
knowledge of the former is Somatology, or Physiology ; that of the 
latter is Psychology. 
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the True ; (2) with the sentiment : this is called . 
it developes the idea of the Rraufiful ; (3) Svith the 
desire : this is the domain of Ethics : it turns upon the 
idea gf the Good. 

^^fce Rsycholo^y df cognition,” says Professor wSully/ 

forms the basis of the regulative Science of Logic, which 
aims at giving us rules by which we may know that we 
are thinking or reasoning correctly. The Psychology of 
the feelings underlies ^Esthetics as the regulative science 
which seeks to determine the true objective standard of 
whaJ^is beautiful and worthy of admiration.” 

The conduct of man for the attainment of the good is 
regulated by duty. Duty presupposes law. Ijtiw is 
either that of nature or dictfited by human reason. Hence 
we have a Philosophy of Law. I’he problems which turn 
upon the relations of the individuals to each other form 
another philosophical discipline called Sociology, which 
includes also the Philosophy of History. 

Thus we have the following disciplines of PtISosophy : — 

(1) Metaphysics. 

(2) Philosophy of Nature. 

(3) Psychology. 

(4) Logic. 

(5) ^Esthetics. 

(6) Ethics. 

(7) Philosophy of Ijaw. 

(8) Sociology and Philosophy of History. 


> "The Human Mind,” p. 12. 
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]\IKTAPHYSI(;S 

§ 1 . The universe with all itsiiianifestiitions citii l>c regarded 
scieiitificiilly from two points of view. From one }>oint of 
view we investigate the forms in which the universe 
appears to i.e. to our senses, leaving!: aside the un- 
known and unknowable causes ; from the second point of 
view we e^nsider the very esi^ence of tlie phenomena, 
independently of how they affect our senses, llie first 
view is the object of the positive sciences, the second 
that of Metaphysics. 

Each science employs certain conceptions as its tools 
and instruments. It does not, however, question: the 
value of these instruments and utensils which it finds 
ready for its purpose. "Hiey are there, and the fact is 
sufficient. Tliese conceptions are space*, time, quantity, 
quality, cause, effec.t, motion, power, matter, form, etc. — 
coiKieptions applied to things in existence. For all the 
sciences the cause of a fact is nothing else than another 
fact, the cause of a movement is another movement ; the 
cause of a sound, for instance, is the movement of the air 
— it is nothing but another state or condition. Thus the 
scientists, each in his own branch, investigate the various 
/manifestations, the forms and changes of matter, as they 
perceive them, without inquiring v^hat matter is or even 
why it is. All they wish to know is the how. Their sphere 
of knowledge is limited by the boundary-lines of the 
finite, by facts based on experience, ITie human spirit, 
however, in its inquisitiveness, is not satisfied with this 
knowledge. The fleeting manifestations which form 
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material, real life cannot exist by themselves ; ^efe mii?t 
be something permanent and eternal, some hidden energy, 
something similar to our own will when we act or move 
our 6ody, something ^Infinite, Everlasting, and Absolute, 
whicii is the cause of all reality, and which the language 
of religion calls God. There should, therefore, be a 
science which takes as the object of its investigations 
these very coin^eptions, of whicli other sciences avail 
themselves, hut which they have become accustomed to 
consider as needing no explanation, 'riiis science is Meta- 
phy*cs. It does not deal with the laws and facts of the 
material world as revealed to our senses, but it discusses 
the very testimony of the senses, dealing with the essence 
of things, searching for ultimate reasons. It does not 
accept facts on the guarantee of (U)mmon sense alone, but 
asks for the something unknown upon which other 
sciences estfiblish themselves unquestioningly. Not (con- 
tent with a knowledge of things which, ]>erlia])s, ajjpear to 
us differently from what they are in realityV’Mehiphysics 
wishes to know what is hrhind or hn/ond the natural 
phenomena. 

We may say that it eiuleavours to grasp the hidden 
springs that move the world, that it longs to enter into 
the mysteries of the great Unknown,” and thus to 
touch the beating pulse of the universe. 

Tlie same c-raving and yearning to grasp the Unknown 
and Mysterious wlrich in uncultured and simple minds 
result in superstitious beliefs lead the philosopher 
to metaphysical speculation. Mehiphysic.s thus inquires 
into the last or first cause, and is the scierice of the Really 
Existent. It is that jiart of Philosophy which occupies 
itself with the most general questions of philosophic 
research. 

§ 2. Whether Metaphysics will ever attain its aim, c £ 
whether itf will remain a beggar on the threshold 
the Hall of the great Unknown, only speculating on the 
natifte of its contents, for ever fighting and struggling 
with the ultimate difficulties of the many riddles of the 
Universe, are questions to which we do not presume to 
give an answer. Mdiether humaii reason will ever be 
capable of solving satisfactorily these problems, or 
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w'lether Metaphysics is aiming at the impossible, are 
points which have been and still are tasking the scientific 
and philosophic world. It has been said that Metaphysics 
and the high order of poetry meet and mingle, that the 
metaphysician is a poet who has lost his vocation, because 
he is searching for something above facts.” 

Voltaire said that ^^Metaphysics constitute the romance 
of the mind and are more entertaining than geometry, 
where we have to undergo the perpetual trouble of 
calculating and measuring, whilst in metaphysics we dream 
pleasantly.” ^ 

Mr. Buckle, in his Civilization in England,” says ; 
^^The metaphysical method consists in each observer 
studying the operations of his own mind. It is a method 
by which no discovery has ever yet been made in any 
branch of knowledge. ” 

And Ludwig Buechner, the famous author of Force 
and Matter,” declares in one of his last works, ^^Am 
Sterbelagei‘’aes Jahrhunderts” At the Deathbed of the 
Century”), that w'hilst Psychology, Logic, ^Esthetics, 
Ethics, Philosophy of Law, and History of Philosophy 
have a raison aetr^^ and ought to be studied by the 
human mind. Metaphysics, as the impossible science of 
that which is beyond Nature and beyond our senses, must 
now definitely be relegated to the lumber-room of useless 
objects. 

§ 3. llie term Metaphysics — gera ra (fivaiKa (meta ta 
physica) — arose much later than the problems with which 
it occupies itself. The problems had already been treated 
by the Ionian philosophers and by Plato, who calls their 
study Dialectics. Metaphysics deals with that which is 
beyond or behind nature. The term itself is due to a 
simple literary accident. OriginaUy it was not applied 
p ith this intention. The friends and followers of Aristotle ^ 
Igrouped his investigations concerning the que'^tions about 
the essence of things, which bore the title of First 
Philosophy,” and placed them after that part whidh he 
had called Physics, and therefore styled it Metaphysics,” 
i.e. after Physics. In the old Greek philosophy the line 


* Especially Andronicu§ of Rhodes. 
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of demarcation between physical and metaphysical nriJblenTg? 
was not rig’orously drawn. Physics in GreeK meant 
properly what we now understand by Metaphysics. Since 
then it has beei* variously defined. AYollF^ the German 
philosopher^ styled it ‘^Ontology/’ the Science of Being, 
or the Science of the Really Existent, in contradistinction 
to the Phenomenal or that which is only perceived by 
the senses. Eduard v. Hartmann treated metaphysical 
problems under the name of the ^^Unconscious.” 

K?mt thought that our human reason is so tragically 
constTucted that whilst it sees itself forcibly attracted 
towards questions beyond that which is revealed by the 
senses, it is utterly incapable of solving them. He there- 
fore, in his ‘^Critique of Pure Reason,” demanded that 
before entering upon metaphysical problems, a preliminary 
research of our human understanding and power should 
be made. (His system is called Criticism.) 

In England, the county of common sense, metaphysical 
speculations were with lew exceptions (BorkiAey princi- 
pally) not favoured. 

In a subsequent chapter 1 shall deal with the various 
metaphysical problems and the schools that endeavoured 
to solve them. 
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NATrUAL PHILOSOPHY 

§ 1 . Thk objects of Jiuman research are either nature ” in 
its narrower sense, i.e. the system of tilings visible to us 
which is c.ompreheiuled in the word world, or ^^miiid/’ 
i.e. the power which is capable of perceivings knowing, 
and reflecting upon that very world. 'ITiings revealed to 
us by our senses attract our attention in preference to 
abstract (mieejitions which are^only the result of more 
mature reflection, when the mind is already capable of 
turning into and refleciting upon itself. The child 
remembers first the names of things that are distinguished 
by their (colour, heaviness, sound, et(;. — in a word, those 
that appeal to the senses. Nations in their early state 
of culture are children in their ideas, 'ilie growth of 
national thought proceeds on the same lines as the mental 
development of any individual hunmn being. Jjanguage 
illustrates this. J^inguage is the expi’ession of sensuous 
perceptions. It gives names and assigns definitions to 
what is revealed to us by our senses or conceived by our 
powers of reflection and understanding. Now, the science 
of language has proved that the names for concrete objects, 
(d whose existence we become aware through our senses, 
xhave been formed much earlier than the words by which 
we define the acts of seeing, hearing, etc.,*-dhemselves. 
ITie earliest philosophical researches turned therefore to- 
wards visible matter, i.e. the aggregation of things Vailed 
the world. Their chief problems were : What is all that 
vast crowd of appearances which we perceive, all the 
natural phenomena that so often change and assume so 
many new changes ? What is the substance, element, or 
10 
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matter that constitutes tlieir basis and remains citiistaift 
under all thefse various chanp^es? Tliese questR>ns form 
the subject-matter of the philosophy of nature, as distin- 
g-uished from tlio philosophy of mind. 

§ 2. Plato has laid ’down his ideas on the subject in 
a treatise entitled ^^Tinwus.” Plato clearly stated the 
distinction between the jdiysical and the metaphysical ; 
nature was the realm of hvcomhif) as distinct from 
that of bewg. Aristotle’s conception of nature and his 
Philosophy of Nature is contained chiefly in his work Ta 
^vai\i I’hysics ”). In modern times, however, this part 
of Philosophy has been termed (‘osmolo^y, and Physics 
' forms a part of it. The human mind before reflecting 
upon itself turned its ^a7.e, during the first sta^ife. of its 
development and fifrowth, to the outer worhl, i.r. to iiatuia*. 
and its investigation. Nature is a unity manifestiiif^ itself 
in a plurality of forms, and from the very he^inninpf of 
its existence the human race has tried to discover the 
permanent law underly^ifr the continual chun^re. To 
recognize the fundamental element that lies hidden under 
the phenomena is the .aim and purport of the Philosophy 
of Nature. The earliest philosophers of (ireece — Thales, 
Aiicaximandcr and Anaximenes, turned their attention to 
these questions. Some of them maintained that the bcasis 
of all the phenomenal ch.anges is water ; others thought 
it was air. llie earliest (ireek philosophers are therefore 
called Natural Phiiosoydiers, ?.c. they reflected upon 
matter as disguised or as revealed to our senses. They 
were the first to .stiirt the journey uj)on the thorny road 
to truth, and naturally proceeded slowly and hesitatingly, 
endeavouring to expl.aiii the plurality of the phenomena, 
to rise above the vulgar errors of the senses, and to con- 
ceive the world as a unity. Whilst, however, the Meta- 
physics of the Ionian philo.sophers springs from Physics^ 
that of thej^ythagoreans is grafted on Mathematics. l^hiV 
former were interested in matter and its eternal move-^ 
ment, the latter were impressed by the order which 
prevails in the world, by the unity, proportion, and 
harmony in its contrasts, the mathematical relations 
•^underlying all things. Everything in geometry, in 
astronomy, and in music is ultimately reduced to number. 
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j^iimbfjr is the innermost essence and the principle of the 
world : fhings are sensible numbers. Whilst a number 
is the essence of things, unifi/ h the essence of number.' 

In the Middle Ages, when Catholicism, held full sway, 
the study of nature was neglected. * Faith, absolute, blind 
faith, the reflection of the spirit upon itself and communion 
with the absolute, were the predominant features, and 
there was no room for natural studies and the fleeting 
earthly que^stions of an ephemeral existence. Nay, a sort 
of contempt arose for such studies, which consequently 
became very rare. M^ith Protestantism the spiCit of 
freedom arose. The discovery of new countries aided it 
greatly. ITie study of ancient Philosophy was revived, • 
and Galileo, Kejder, Bruno, and others turned their minds 
to the study of the universe, or Kosmos, which resulted 
in great discoveries. The planet upon which we live was 
found to be nothing but a little speck revolving round 
one of the many suns that are scattered in space like 
so many ^^nd-grains in the dbsert.” Natural science, 
however, was still intermingled and interwoven with 
Philosophy of Nature. Even the philosophers Descartes 
and Wolff made no distinction between the two. Neither' 
did Newton draw any line of demarcation. Only with 
the celebrated book “Systeme de la Nature” (1770: 
published under the name of Mirabaud, but the real 
author of which was Baron Holbach), and especially with 
Kant and Schelliiig, the distinction h3twcen Philosophy of 
Nature and Natural Philosophy became manifest. Since 
then natural science lias gone its own way, making gigantic 
strides, while the Philosophy of Nature is, strictly speaking, 
limited to metaphysical questions or to the investigations 
of the causes whose effects are the discoveries of natural 
science. ITius the Philosophy of Nature examines the 
conceptions such as force, energy, matter, motion, life, • 
ttc., which form the subject-matter of natural^science. 

’ It is altogether unhistorical to attribute the Pythafforean 
doctrines to Pythagoras, who lived in the sixth century b.c. As far as 
we know of his life, he founded a kind of religion or brotherhood, 
and was a man of grand ethical and political efficiency. Neither 
Aristotle nor Plato speaks of the teachings of Pythagoras, but of thq^* 
Pythagoreans, 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

§ 1. Among the themes that awaken the interest of man 
and upon which he directs his inquiries and exercises his 
powers of though t^ are, as we havti seen in the first 
instance, the universe, or, in a narrower sense, the world, 
and the ever-changing, ever-varying phenomena of nature, 
multitudinous in their aspects, baffling in their enigmas, 
and dazzling in their glory and splendour. The desire to 
understand nature and so conquer and subdue it on the 
one hand, and the wonder at that which most impresses 
the senses on the other, are the first stimulators to philo- 
sophic thought. ITie dawn of philosophy has therefore 
been Natural Philosophy. It is characterized by its 
tendency to unravel tlie mysteries of the world. Next to 
the surrounding n:\aterial world, however, that which 
interests man most is himself. 

Science has proved that our earth is nothing but a 
small planet revolving in boundless space ; but in remote 
antiquity as well as in modern times man considered him- 
self as the chief creature in the universe. However 
firmly convinced he may be that the star-lit canopy above 
him has not been created for his personal use, or that 
other planets besides the earth are also inhabited, ht"^ 
never ceases to consider himself superior to everything 
else ^ the world, 'i'he reason is that with his mental 
development he gradually becomes conscious of his ex- 
istence, of his knowledge or want of it, of his feelings, 
desires, and thoughts, and of his power to express and 
^communicate them to others-— in a word, of his being a 
world within a world. 
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He isgiir^^ed 1»y some impulse to know ; he meditates 
Jind tries to a meaning to wliat baffles liis under- 

standing, and all the while lie bogies to wonder at 
himself, at iln^ \a‘ry [lower that l>e has to move and to 
talk, to will and to wish, to feel and to desire. It is said 
that Socrates hro light down philosophy from heaven to 
earth, i.a. to man.* Jn other words, thought, at the 
initiative of this great (*reek thinker, was directed to 
things human, to the study of man himself in preference 
to the study of the surrounding material world. §yvS)di 
(reavrop (‘^know thyself”) is sairl to have been uttered by 
him (although, as a matter of fact, 'Fhales had already 
uttereil it hefoi-e him). And, ever since, the questions 
which the melancholy youth in lleiiufs jioems is sup- 
posed to ask in the silence of the night, standing before 
the wide waste of the ocean : 

Was 1st dcr ATcnscli, 

Wohcr ist crkdhuiuMi, 

W o gcht cr hin ? 

What is man ? where does he come from ? whither does 
he go ? ”) have jiuzzled the thinkers of all ages, when the 
human race was still in its crude state, in the heginiiing 
of intellectual development, at the height of mental 
culture and civilization. “ Many are the wainders,” says 
the (ireek dramatist Sophocles, “hu^^ there is no greater 

’ Man consists of body and soul or mind. 'I'he study of man is 
therefore that of the soul and that of the body. By the term 
“ Anthropology ” we designate all studies relating to man, mind or 
body, man as an individual or as a species, and in his relations to 
other mammalia. 

The term “Anthropology” is of Greek origin, composed of 
avflpu>iT05 [anthropos ~ man) and of A.670? [logos = discourse or 
science), i.c. science of man. Thus “Anthropology” occupies 
Itself with everything relating to man, treating o&. his origin, 
development, and of his diffusion over the globe. 'I'he questions 
exclusively dealing with m.an’s body give rise to such scieifies as 
anatomy and medicine, and are commonly called Somatology, or 
science of the body (rew/z^body, and logos := science), and belong to 
the domain of natural science. The characteristic distinctions of 
the varieties of mankind and the relations of the different races, 
to each other form the science of Ethnology (from ethnos = people, 
and logos). 
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wonder than man.’* These questions^ What m man. 
What is his place in nature ? and Wliat is his relation to 
the universe of thin^s—qiiestioiiK wliich, as Professor 
Huxley said, underlie, all others, and are more deeply 
interesting than any others — have busied all manner of 
heads. 

Haupter in lIicro^:ylypheninutzen, 

Hiiuptcr iiii 'I'urhaii unci schwarzcn llaictt, 

Porriicken Haupter, 

Und tausend andere arme 
Schwitzende Mensdienhaupter, * 

They have repli(*d to them accordingto the spirit of the time. 

§ 2. The c]uestioiis relating to man’s soul or “mind” 
form the science called “Psychology.” It is called Psy- 
chology from yjrvxi) {p\yrhe — soul) and /oposy and trt'ats of 
mental and moral man as distinguished from ])hysical man. 

AVniether the soul or mind is something apart from and 
independent of the body, or whether the tbinkiug, 
reasoning faculty whicli distinguishes man froui brute — 
and which becomes more and more developed and dif- 
ferentiated witli the growth and advance of the human 
race from the crude to the civilised state — is dependent 
upon the bodily or physical condition of man, is Jiot for us 
to discuss here. These questicms do not fall within the 
scope of a popular treatise. We sliall merely observe 
that the connection between what is called physical and 
that which is called psychical, between the visible organs 
of the human body and those that seem hidden, has 
become in recent times a subject of great interest, and has 
led to many important scientific results. One need 
only mention such names as Huxley, Buechner, etc. 

In this treatise, which is written from a merely 
historical and objective point of view, I have to refrain 
from pronouncing upon such questions as to whether 
the physical^ and mental form a unity or a dualism, 
whether reason is an acquired or an innate faculty ; 

‘ Heads in hieroglyphical nightcaps, 

Heads in turbans and swarthy bonnets, 

Heads in wigs, 

And a thousand other poor and perspiring heads 
of us mortals. 
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Vhetliei?^ as Professor Huxley says, ^^the mental develop- 
ment of humanity is similar to the metamorphosis of the 
caterpillar into the butterfly, periodically casting off its 
skin, and the human mind in its grandest manifestations 
is the product of nature’s forces and composed of the same 
materials as the sun and the planets ” ; or whether thought 
proceeds from the soul, which is ^^a divine spark from 
above.” Whether, ‘^^wheii we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil,” the soul will return to some unknown 
spiritual home, as the theologian maintains : the body 
will return to the eartli and tiie spirit to God,” or wiiether 
thought will vanish with matter, both standing in in- 
separable connection, and man disappear like a plant, are^ 
questions which we (;an only mention but not discuss. 

'fhought may be the out(;ome of the ‘‘ soul” or simply 
a physical faculty, a function of the brain which is more 
finely organised in man than in other mammalia. The 
important point for us is that the brain is in any case the 
organ of thought which vanishes from us with matter, and 
that the lawyer’s quiddits and quillets, cases, tenures, 
and tricks ” are vanished from the skull which Hamlet 
takes up in the churchyard. 

As long as thought exists in its connection with the 
body, as long as the brain continues its functions, we 
know and think, will, wish, feel, and are conscious of 
doing HO. 

^^To study the process and manner by which we arrive 
at this consciousness, and to investigate the essence of 
that very power of doing so, i.e. our power of cognition 
and consciousness as well as the limits and validity of 
human reason, the complex functions by which we are 
able to conceive, to judge, or to imagine is the aim of 
Psychology.” 

’( Psychology therefore deals with the operations of the 
mind. ^ 

Its main concern,” says Professor Sully, in The 
Human Mind,” ^^is to give an account of the phenomena 
of the developed consciousness as it manifests itself in 
man. Such a scientific account will include a proper 
arrangement or classification of the various distinguishahlc 
factors that enter into our mental life, and also an 
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explanation of their origin and development, ollic aim 
of Psychology is thus not merely to describe mental 
phenomena^ but to trace back their genesis and history.’' 

It treats of our*own powers of attention and seiisation_, 
of perception, memory or the power of retention, of 
recognition, vcdition, of freedom of the will or voluntary 
movement as well as of imagination aiul illusions, of 
feelings and emotions, jdeasure and jiain, smell and taste. 

Psycludogy inquires into the operations of the mind 
with a view to discover its laws and the ju*oc, esses by 
whiclrthey produce these jdienomena, as well as into its 
very nature, essence, or substance, its immutability and 
spirituality, and its connection with and dej>endence upon 
the other bodily organs, and the mutual action and 
reaction existing between them. 

‘^Just as the anatomist,” says Professor Huxley, 

resolves limbs into tissues, and tissues into c'dls, tlie 
psychologist directs meiPal phenomena into elementary 
states of consciousness.” 'riie jdiysiologist inquires into 
tlie way in which the so-called “ functions ” of the body 
arc performed, the jisychologist studies the ^^facilities’’ 
of the mind. AYhilst the physical sciences that have to 
do with the outer material world investigate by means of 
the senses, Pvsyclndogy observes and investigates by means 
of a particular power called “ inner sense.” 

In a word. Psychology treats of mentfil life, intellectual 
or affective, of consciousness in all its aspects. The 
phenomena and facts which form the materials with which 
Psychology deals are derived either from consciousness or 
perception. 

§ 3. A'I'liat we think, know, or feel is either the result of 
innate cognition or a reflex of what wc have received from 
without by the medium of the senses. We direct our 
attention to what is going on in us when we do a certain 
thing, whei?' we think or feel. Put we study mental 
phenomena not only in ourselves but also around us, as 
they ihanifest themselves externally in others. We study 
looks, gestures, actions, and speech of others, and arrive 
at conclusions as to what is going on in them, by saying 
Ahat when we ourselves act in such a way it is thus that 
we think or feel. 

2 
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are two distinct ways of investi#?ating the 
phenomena of mind,” says Professor Sully. In the first 
place, I may reflect on my own mental processes at the time 
of their occurrence or immediately, after' their occurrence. 
In this way^ for example, 1 can note a succession of 
thoughts, or a colouring or hiassing of the thoughts by 
a feeling of anger. This way of apj)roaching mental 
processes is known as the direct or internal mode of 
observation, or as introspection (from hiti'o, inwards, and 
itpicerc or apererv, to look). In tbe second jdace, I may 
study a mental process in another mind so far {ft this 
clearly betrays itself in outward manifestation. Tlius in 
listening to a person’s talk I can note the connections * 
which his mind forms between certain ideas, in watching 
his actions I am able to study tbe play of his motives. 
This is called the indirect or external way of investigating 
mind, because we are here getting at mental facts in- 
directly l:hrough tlie medium of certiiin external mani- 
festations perceived by the senses, as the audible word or 
cry, the visible movement or change of colour ” The 
Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology,” p. 17). 

§ 4. llie study of Psychology is older than its name, which 
is used for the first time tow.ards the end of the sixteenth 
century. But we have mentioned the Socratic maxim 
(possibly due to Thales) of yvS>6i (r€avT6v — know thyself. 
Aristotle wrote a work entitled or On the 

Soul,” where he discusses the faculties of the mental part 
of man, which for him arc identical with soul and life. 

Tlie French philosopher Rene Descartes (151)0 — 1050) 
gave to Psychology a new direction. In reply to the 
question, How do 1 know that 1 exi.st.^” Descartes 
replied in his famous utterance, Cogiio, ergo tnwi : ” I 
know that I think and that I am conscious of thinking, 
therefore I know that 1 exist.” 

Ihe sources from which tbe mind derives its knowledge 
are, as it has already been pointed out, twofold— fy/Z/MViem 
and experience. John Locke (1(582—1704), the English 
philosopher, in his Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing” (1690), treated the question of innate ideas 


* Tn three books. 
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(of inner and outer perception). According t(%hiin the 
human mind is a sheet of white paper upon which 
experiences, entering through the gates of the senses, 
leave their impressions. In this w^ay we gather our 
knowledge by sensation and reflection. In the last 
century, under the influence of the positiv^e doctrines, a new 
tendency arose to separate Psychology from Philosophy, 
and cstahlisli it as a pure science on the same lines as 
Physiology, since it has nothing wdiatever to do with 
meta|ihysical problems. 

i Psychology, treating of the operations of the mind, 
1, therefore, after its general investigations, endeavour 
1:0 discover and establish the laws and rules which guide 
diought. It will treat of the methods how to think, and 
low to arrive at a true conclusion by means of thought. 
It thus gives rise to a separate branch of Philosophy which 
ve call Logic.] 
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§ 1. In one of Moliero’s plays, Le Boimjeois GcutUhomnie, 
Monsieur Jourdain^ the rich shopkeej)er wlio wishes to 
play the gentleman and to improve his neglected educa- 
tion, is 'surprised when the professor of languages whom 
he has engaged informs him tha^^ language is either prose 
or poetry, and that everytliing that is not poetry is 
necessarily prose. “And what am I speaking.^” asks 
the astonished Ijourgeois. 

“ You are speaking prose,"’ replies the professor. 

“ So 1 have been speaking prose all my life,” says 
M. Jourdain, “without my knowing it,” and in his 
delight he hastens to inform his wife and household of the 
new discovery. Many a man, fri/»’htencd at the mere 
mention of Logic or at tlic suggestioji of studying a hook 
on the subject, would he as surprised as M. Jourdain, 
were he informed that he had been and still is applying 
Logic in his daily conversation, in his arguments with his 
household and his friends, in the exposition of his political 
and religious opinions and convictions. 

When a theory is enunciated, a statement made, an 
opinion expressed, we listen to and understand them, but 
they do not impress themselves on our mindSintil proved. 
AVe analyse and test the statements made, the t\»,eories 
enunciated, the opinions expressed, and if they are correct, 
we arrive at such judgments that necessarily impress 
themselves upon our minds and upon tliose of others. 
We arrive at conclusions that strike us to be nothing bu^. 
true. If we act in this way we are said to think logically 
‘?o 
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or correctly. Logic^ therefore, is the science pg correct 
thinking. Its objects are the laws, the necessary and 
sufficient conditions hy which we arrive at a correct 
judgment, a judgment that must he generally accepted 
by every normal thinking man. 

Under what conditions is a judgment correct? How 
are we to test its validity and correctness, and make sure 
that it is not a fallacy ? 

Such are the questions with which Logic concerns itself. 
It not only teac.hes us how we think and must think, but 
also ln)w we ought to think. It analyses correct reasoning 
•ind the process hy which we arrive at a valid conclusion, 
ind it shows the invalidity and fallacy of thought that 
loes not conform to the rules. Many a man therefore 
vho will readily indulge in the Mephistophelian sneer 
vhen referring to Logic — 

For this I counsd niy young friend 
A course of Logic to attend ; 

Thus will your mind, well trained and high, 

In Spanish boots stalk pompously, 


is nevertheless a logician to some extent, and performs 
the logical operation of the mind without reflecting upon 
the theory of the process. He observes the laws of correct 
thinking without km^ving them, nay, without even being 
aware of their very existence. 

§ 2. If we now examine the nature of thought, we find 
that its process consists of three operations of the mind. 
First, we become aware of a sensation, receive an impression, 
form a concept or name of a thing or of an idea. Tliis is 
the simple act of apprehension. VUe then begin to bring 
two notions or ideas together ; we combine or separate 
them, add subtract, and thus form a judgment or an^ 
assertion. Some such judgments appear to us correct, 
others invalid ; and as we are always striving to arrive 
at judgments acceptable not only to ourselves but also 
to others, we endeavour to find reasons, and to prove 
why a judgment is true or false. For this purpose we 
•compare one assertion with another, we consider the 
relation of one judgment to another, we argue from the 
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first statements^ which are called premises,” and arrive 
at a new statement, ‘"the proof,” which is termed “con- 
clusion.” 

Now, there is no need to enter upon the important 
and much-discussed question whether concepts can exist 
without words, and in how far is it possible to tliink 
without words. It has been and is still a matter of 
dispute amongst psychologists and logicians, who main- 
tain either that it is possible to think without the aid 
of language or that thought without language is a mere 
phantom. Max Midler repeatedly stated and abuiuJantly 
j)roved that thought and language are identical. 

“ What we have been in the habit of (;alling thought,” 
says he, “^is but the reverse of a coin, of which tlie 
obverse is articudatc sound, whilst the current coin is one 
and indivisible, neitlicr thought, nor sound, but words.” 
Though ahis theories are disputed, it is, however, practi- 
cally admitted that when w'e reason or infer we perform 
this 0 ])eration by means of words, and it is of course 
generally agreed* that we communicate our thoughts by 
outward sounds or words. We give a name to a thing we 
have in our mind and express it by a certain word, which 
is then called a “ term.” I5y joining two or more 
“ terms ” with a verb, we express an idea or a judgment, 
which is called a “ proposition,” or an assertion expressed 
in words. Proceeding then to justify our assertion, to 
prove its veracity, or to give reasons for our acceptance 
or rejection of some one else’s statements, we argue, make 
another statemeiit, infer and draw conclusions. The argu- 
ments made up from propositions are called syllogisms. 
Logic, therefore, as the science of correct thought or reason- 
ing, has to deal with terms, propositions, and syllogisms. 
The importance of a correct employment of terms is very 
tobvious. How often does it happen that we differ in 
opinion from each other, that we discuss a' matter and 
apparently dissent, although in reality we agree, and j)fteii 
find it out in the end ? The misunderstanding is due to 
nothing but to a wrong employment, to an ambiguity, to 
a confused or vague definition of terms. ^‘Define your 
terms,” Voltaire therefore always urged before starting a 
discussion. A correct knowledge of terms is indispensable 
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for correct thinking and for tlic attainment of va^id juUf;- 
ments. 

§ 3. Now, when we draw a truth nr a statement from 
another trutli contained in a proposition, we arc said to 
“ infer ” or “ to move an inference,” and r('rtfiin laws are 
to be observed in tliis operation, which are calculated to 
prevent us from making mistakes or arriving at false 
conclusions. 

The three junmary laws of thought are well known ; 
they are : — 

1? 'J'he law of identity. Whatever is is, or that 
everything is identical with itself. 

2. The law of contradiction. Nothing can both be 

and not be. 

3. The law of excluded middle. Everything must 

either be or not be, a thing must either be 
the one or the other, it must be eitjier yes 
or no. 

By neglecting the laws ui correct thinking we certainly 
make mistiikes, fall into erroneous reasoning, without 
being able to find out where our mistake was made. We 
have often to go back to the point from which we started 
in order to dis(;over the point where we deviated from the 
right path, and consequently arrive at some joint other 
than our intended destination. Such mistiikes are called 

fallacies.” ^ 

In ouj* search lor truth we not only endeavour to 
arrive at a valid result hut to arrive at it jjromptly and 
by the quickest way. W'e em|)loy various modes which 
we deem best and most convenient for our purpose. 
These modes are called “methods.” It is Logic applied 
to all sciences in their various departments. 

^ake good use of your time, for fast 
^fime flies, and is for ever past ; 

To make more time for yourself begin 
By order — method — discipline. 

The ways of procedure or methods are various — In- 
I active or Deductive, Analytical or Synthetical. 

The Inductive or Analytical Method is that which. 
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proceed inti^ from fac.t and knowledge gathered by experi- 
ence^ endeavours to establish general principles and 
universal laws (analytical, from the (ireek dvdXva-is^ 
analysis, from dz/d -4- to loose, which means separating 
or cutting the Avhole into parts). 

The Deductive or Synthetical Method, on the contrary, 
proceeds from geiuM’al nothings, putting them together 
and then trying to deduce a result and predict an event. 
It is called synthetical, from synthesis (the (ireek 
uvu + TL&fvai = to set), or combining or putting together the 
parts into systematic whole simple notions or idea?, and 
this explains facts known to us. 

ITie Inductive or Analytical Method is also called 
for it jzrocecds regressively in its investigations, 
from the individual or particular judgment based upon 
experience, to universal ])ropositions and real principles. 

The l)edu(!tivc or Synthetic Method is called progrenifive , 
for it proceeds progressively, ^starting from universal 
notions, laws, and real principles, and dcvsceiids to particu- 
lars which we know from experience and can control by 
our senses. 
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§ 1. AxN’other part of Psyolioloj^y treats of fceliii^i^s— feel- 
ings which are caused i»y the beautiful and admirable^ or 
by their counterparts, the ugly and contemptible. 

Tliere are certain fibres in our senses, espeeiallv in the 
senses of hearing and seejng, by wlii(di we nre enabled 
to derive a sensation of pleasure, when listening to 
certain sounds or looking at certain objects. The numer- 
ous spectacles of nature in her glory, splendour, and 
immensity, a symphony of Reethoven or Mozart, the 
aspect of a picture or stutue, of Titian’s Madonna or of 
the Venus of Milo, the reading or hearing of a beautiful 
poem, produce in us an agreeable sensation and send 
a thrill of joy tlirou^Jjh our h<*arts. W’e utter a cry of 
admiration : ‘Mt is beautiful, exquisite ; it is harmonious 
and graceful !” or we remain [M*rfectly silent, finding no 
words to express our feelings. Although we do not 
possess the object, yet we derive a pleasure from seeing 
it, and never ceases to admire it ; nay, we even seem 
to discover on every subsequent occasion something new 
in it. The beautiful produces in us an agreeable sensa- 
tion, whilst, on the other hand, anything that is the 
cause of a feeling of pain and disgust we call ‘^‘^ugly.” 
‘^Whatever is ugly,” says Nietzsche, “weakens and 
troubles man.” It reminds him of deterioration, danger, 
and impotence. Whenever man is depressed, he has a 
^sense of the proximity of something “ugly.” Now the 
i>eautiful necessarily produces an agreeable feeling, but 
not everything agreeable is also beautiful. For the 
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^pleasur^ derived from beauty is the consequence of an 
impression produced upon our minds tlirou^h the medium 
of our senses — not all the senses, however, but only 
Ahrougl) the so-called hi^licr or intellectual senses, i.e. 
"'jYeaTii/g and seeing. A thing agreeable to the touch or 
smell is not a/wai/N beautiful, whilst there is nothing of 
the beautiful at all in a delicious fruit whm we eat if, or 
in a disli that pleases our palate. AYe never speak of a 
iMmutiful taste in an apple, or of a beautiful smell in an 
odour, hut only of an agreeable one. 

§ 2. ITie ‘^beautiful’' is also quite distinct fr^m the 
‘^useful”; in fact, the really beautiful thing — that in 
which our sole pleasure is derived from the contempla- 
tion of its beauty or from listening to its harmonious 
sounds — is, as a rule, useless (useless in the material 
sense, hut j>rohahly useful from a moral j)oint of view). 
The plj^asure and enjoyment, therefore, which arise from 
our contemplation of “beauty'* is a disinterested one, 
free from materialism or desire. It was the (ierinan 
philosopher Kant wh<) first pointed out this disinterested- 
ness and freedom fnun desire. 

Thus the ear and the eye, the two great avenues to the 
mind, are the special organs that communicate or transmit 
to the brain, or tlie nervous centre, all the impressions 
which we receive from the contemplation of colour, form, 
shape, and movement in objects, o^’ from the hearing of 
certain sounds, accompanying the impressions with a 
feeling of pleasure or pain. Tliis pleasure is called the 
“ iestiietic’ pleasure ; it is the effect of “ beauty,” which 
addresses itself, through the medium of the senses, to our 
sentiment, reason, and imagination ; warms, elevates, 
purifies, and ennobles our soul, and is distinguished by the 
absence of desire, which always seeks possession and must 
therefore cause a feeling of pain and suffering. ITie 
branch of Philosophy or of Psychology which treats of 
these sentiments and pleasures is “ iEsthetics. ” A man 
is pleasantly impressed, but he does not know why ; he 
does not even in most cases inquire into and analyse the 
cause. Tlie philosophic aim of ^Esthetics is to inquire, , 
investigate, and define, llie layman feels, but he caiinoti 
express his feelings in words or works, as the philosopher 
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and artist can. The ordinary man only feels, but nie 
others also reflect. In the first it is simply instinct, senti- 
ment, or intuition, which to a certiiin extent is also 
shared hy the aniiflals ; in the others it is reflection and 
speculation. 

§ 3. ‘ ^ iEsthetics ” therefore, as it would seem, is the 
science of Beauty ; in fact, it has been defined as such, as 

the science of the Beautiful,” treating of the feelings, 
sensations, and pleasures which its aspect produces. iWt 
this definition is, if not cuitirely wrong, at least not quite 
correct# When we speak of a milibiry scieiKje we (io not 
mean hy it the science of victory, hut that of military 
t&ctics, which should lead to victory but might lead to 
defeat, ^^.sthetics tlierefore lias to treat not only of the 
Beautiful, but also of the Ugly. 

llie Beautiful produces a feeling of love and attraction, 
of pleasure and enjoyment; the Ugly, a feeling of disgust, 
'riie majestic beauty of iicjture, on tlie other hancl, the 
idea of the myriads of orbs revolving in sjiace, scattered 
like so many grains of sand in the desert, gigantic 
mountains, the vast ocean, the rising and setting of the 
sun — all these we call beautiful, and yet there is a certain 
feeling of sadness attaidied to the contemplation, a senti- 
ment of melancholy, and one might almost say a feeling 
of pleasui’ahle pain. It is because we are struck by the 
infinity. We are no longer in presence of the Beautiful, 
but of the Sublime, wliich at first causes a feeling of de- 
pression and then om‘ of elevation. 

§ 4. To the Sublime is opposed the Ludicrous, which is 
caused by some incongruity, or contrast, or some sense of 
enforced solemnity and dignified demeanour. Professor 
Sully, in his latest book, “ An Essiiy on l^iughter,” says : 
‘‘ The terms laughable and ludicrous may be employed 
interchangeab^ up to a certain point without risk of 
confusion. Ax the same time it is well to note that the 
second is used in stricter sense than the first. Ihe term 
ludicrous seems to denote particularly what is not only a 
universal object of laughter, but an object of that more 
yitellectual kind of laughter which implies a clear per- 
ception of relations, ('losely connected with this emphasis 
on an intellectual element in the meaning of the term 
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ludicrcv’v^ is its tendency to take on an ideal connotation_, 
to mark off what we deem ivorthy of laughter. There, as 
in the case of tlie other objects of an aesthetic sentiment, 
there is a lialf-dis^nisod reference to the regulative 
principles of art.” 

The 'Frape, a^ain, produces pleasure coupled witii a 
feeling of {>ity : it is a pleasure tempered with something? 
like pain, yet tliere is pleasure in it, because our moral 
sentiment plays a part in it. The study of ilisthetics has 
to treat of all these sensations. Hence iRsthetics is also 
the science of feelings, sentiments, and emotions. 

It defines the concepts of the Beautiful and Uf^ly, of the 
Sublime^ the Comic, and the Ludicrous. It tries to 
discover the reason wliich makes a thinp: appear beautiful 
or u^ly. It also treats of beauty in nature as well as of 
beauty in the works of man, ?.c. art, of beauty in concrete 
as weV as in abstract tilings. It is therefore the con- 
necting link hetwecMi Philosophy and Art. Philosophically 
it is a part, of Psychology, 

§ 0. Whence do the esthetic feelings arise Is there 
anything like beauty in itself, or do the lesthetic feelings 
depend upon what w'e find in the objects, upon how the 
things appear to us individually, so that an object or 
sound may please one hut disjdease or jar upon another.^ 
What are the features of an ohje(‘t and the movements of 
a sound that make it appear heavtifiil and harmonious, 
producing an iiufiression of delight? Is there one par- 
ticular ingredient common to all things that are beautiful ? 
Such are some of the questions with which a study of 
iEsthetics occupies itself. 

‘^^The first ideas of beauty,” says Profi'ssor Bain, in 
“^Emotions and VV^ill,” “formed W the mind are in all 
probability derived from colours, tong before the infants 
receive any pleasure from the beauties form or of 
motion, their eye may he caught or delighted with 
brilliant colouring, or with .splendid imagination., I am 
inclined, too, to suspect that, in the judgment of a 
peasant, this ingredient of beauty predominates over 
ev^ery other, even in his estimate of female form.” 

"niis accounts for the fact that primitive races f.r 
individuals that are still very low in the scale of mental 
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development are attracted by ^audy colours in in^iimaie 
or animate objects. 

Minds little developed, that have not yet come to their, 
self-consciousness, ‘that have not yet reached the phase 
of turning tlieir gaze into themselves, are attracted either 
by strong (red and yellow) coloiu's, or by the variety, whilst 
the refined and cultured arc drawn towards uniform shades 
and milder hues. It is the unity of the idea in the 
variety of appearances that tliey admire. 

].),ib einfach Scliocnc wird dor Kenner lobcn, 
Vei/iertcb sagt dei Mcnge zu. 

— SCIIILLKR. 


"riiis power of distinction and ajijireciation of beauty 
is what we commonly call “ taste.” It is the capacity of 
man to feel aesthetic pleasure, a faculty with whit^i man 
is more or less gifted and ^which culture and civilization 
develop in the individual as well as in the social group, in 
a lower or higher degree. 

§ 0. The same sound, shape, or form does not produce 
the same eifcct upon every listener or speertator. It is 
due, in the first jdace, to the fact that the nervous fibres are 
not equally constructed in every individual and that the 
variety of temperament, education, customs, and hfibits is 
immense ; and in the ^second plaice to the divergence in 
the phase of mental evolution. Beauty appeals not only 
to the imagination but also to the intellect. The unaided 
senses iierceive the movements, lines, sounds, or colours, 
but only in tlieir singularity ; thought and consciousness 
unite them to a harmonious whole. Here also lies the 
difference between man and animal, 'llie animal sees 
the aggregation of colours in Ilaphael’s Madonna, it hears 
the sound of a poem, but it perceives no love, feels no 
passion in it.^ 

71iis is the reason why one man grasps or understands 
the beauty of a thing in nature or in art, a symphony or 
a canvas, while the- other remains indifferent, why one 
is enthusiastic and the other bored. One audience will 
Jytijoy a play of Ibsen or Maeterlinck, whilst another will 
feel highly gratified by the spectacle of a Drury Lane 
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pantoip^me. It is also for the same reason that the lady 
of aristocratic society prefers mild colours and dark, or 
at least uniform shades, whilst her np^y^ro servant has a 
predilection for red and yellow. 'Fhe one has taste, the 
other has not, or wliat she has is still at a very low degree 
of differentiation and evolution. 

§ 7. '^Hic jestlie.tic pleasure manifests itself very often 
in an active, creative manner. There is a desire deeply 
rooted in the breast of man to express what he feels in 
line or sound or form. He must speak, he must ]rrodu(!e. 
A man who cannot speak, write, or compose wul often 
attempt to do so ; he thinks he feels the need of doing 
so without, however, possessing the power ; hut a man who 
has the power exercise it. ‘‘^Tliere is no mute and 
inglorious Milton,” Carlyle said ; and one may add : 
There is no silent, passive Beethoven or Mozart, no con- 
templative hut unproductive Michael Angelo or llaphael. 

Tne iinjiression — pliysical, intellectual, or moral — 
received and thus expressed in a few lim‘s, words, or 
sounds, in painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, or 
music, is Art. Art is the faculty of expressing a senti- 
ment or a feeling in an external form. 'i''hus the aesthetic 
feeling, passive in the ordinary man, is active in the artist ; 
tlie superabundance of strength results in action, in a 
reflex power of creation. By means of stone or colours, 
of language or sound, the artist expresses also that which 
is invisible to us ; he expresses the ideal. Speaking to 
our mind by aid of the senses, he elevates our soul and 
ennobles us, calling forth the highest sentiments and 
actions. Art not only speaks to the heart, hut also to 
the mind — in a word, to the inmost recesses of the soul, to 
all human faculties. The artist gathers the (diaracteristics 
of a sentiment, idea, or a physiognomy, j)utting clearly 
and vividly before us what we could not und^';stand before, 
llie artist secs more than the ordinary man ; he con- 
ceives an ideal and produces it. Now, is art imitative 
only, reproducring as faithfully as possible sensible ap- 
pearances.^ Has it any object or aihi, or is it only for 
its own sake : Vurt pour fart (art for art’s sake).^ Is it 
independent of the moral sense, or must it he in harmony 
with it ? Such are the questions that occupy philosophers 
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and have ^ven rise to various theories— Realism or 
Naturalism, and Idealism. 

§ 8. Naturalism is the theory which maintains that 
the aim and purport of art consivst in the imitation of 
nature, or at least in trying to approacli as nearly as possible 
to nature. Others, again, think that if the artist imitiites 
nature, he must, however, not do it too literally. He 
coruieives an ideal and produces it, blending reality with 
his own thoughts and sentiments. He copies hut also 
modifies nature at the same time ; he .vc/cc/.vaiid recomhineHy 
thus bringing out immanent meanings and interpretations. 
Tliis theory is called Idealism. A work of art thus mani- 
festing some essential feature, or salient character, or- 
great idea becomes clearer than reality, and consequently 
also more impressive upon the mind than reality. Pene- 
trated with a sentiment, the artist tries to transform it 
into a reflex power of action, and creates a work uot as 
it is, but as he coneeiv(\s it. 

Another question is whether art has to serve ethical 
purposes, or whether it stands above morality. Some, 
like Ruskin, maintain that art has only to he moral. The 
great and generous task of the artist consists in making 
us participate in his noble sentiments. Morality alone 
and nothing else can he demanded of a work of art. 

( )thers, again, maintain that a work of art need only be 
beautiful. Beauty lies jn form ; the content is a matter 
of indifference : it may be vice or crime. Some of these 
aesthetes even go so far as to affirm that ^^JEsthetics 
are higher than Ethics.'' To discuss the beauty of a 
tiling is the finest j)oint to which we can arrive. Even 
a colour-sense is more important in the development of 
the individual than a sense of right and wrong." 

§ 1). Tlie study of iRsthetics is older than its name. 
Etymologically^ the word has a narrower sense than is 
given to it. it was first made use of by Baumgarten 
(1714-1762), a disciple of Wolff, the Herman philosopher, 
who was the originator of the study of ^Esthetics as a 
separate branch of Philosophy. He derived the word 
from the Greek alaBrjTLKos = au-thetikos (from alfrddvfa-Bai = 
to*perceive), or that which is perceived by the senses. He 
palled this science .Esthetics, as signifying sensation and 
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p^ceujtioii, and applied it to the Beautiful^ the Beautiful^ 
accoroin^ to liis views, hein^ obscurely perceived by the 
senses, and not by reason, like Lo^ic. And thus the term 
Esthetics remained, although it covers a much wider 
field tliaii its etymology suggests. 

The Greek jdiilosojjhers, however, had already discussed 
the subject of Beauty. Socrates, according to Xenophon,' 
held the idea of the Ethical to he predominant, and the 
effect Avas of importance for him. I'he Beautiful was for 
him identical with the Useful. Plato, in his “ Hippias 
Major,” ^ considered the Beautiful identical \f4th the 
Divine and with the idea of the Good. Beauty, there- 
fore, is .something ah.stract, absolute, and unchangeable. 
He concei\'es it as a being apart from any reality. 
The soul had enjoyed the aspect of eternal beauty 
in its natal preterrestrial life, and therefore man, when 
reminded of it by the aspect of a thing that possesses 
sometiiing of this eternal beauty, becomes enthusiastic. 
Plato thought that beauty is inherent in a thing and in- 
dependent of our senses, whilst the moderns, especially 
siiKie the doctrine of evolution, maintain that beauty in 
itself is nothing but what our sensations and .sen.ses make 
it. According to Plato, there is an absolute beauty in 
which all tilings participate. Aristotle, in his work on 
Poetry, has given an analysis of the theory of art. In 
the Middle Ages no interest was^^ taken in speculations 
(concerning il^sthetics. 'llie (celebrated common sense of 
the Englishman has made itself felt in the English School 
of Philosojdiy and also in a*sthetic theories. In Philosophy 
the attention of the Engli.sh thinkers was directed towards 
the empirical ; they speculated not upon the thing it- 
self, hut up(jn the impression it produced on the human 

’ The reader must bear in mind that Soi ratcsfieft no writings. 
We are indebted for our knowledge of him to his two pupils Xeno- 
phon and Plato, who have given accounts of the master in their 
own words. Xenophon’s data are contained m his “ Memorabilia” 
and Plato's in his ” Dialogues.” In reading Plato’s “ Dialogues” it 
is, however, often difficult to say what is purely reported from 
Socrates and what is originated by Plato himself. 

^ It is doubtful, however, whether Plato really wrote tine 
“ Hippias Major.” 
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senses and on the disposition and nature man. 
^Esthetics was therefore a branch of Philosophy that would 
naturally interest, them. Eiig’lish aesthetic philosophers 
begin by inquiring into the impression which the con- 
templation of a thing produces in us, and then try to 
arrive at conclusions as to the qualities an object must 
jK)ssess so as to prodin^e such an aesthetic, effect. 

Locrkc, (’udworth, Home, Hogarth, Burke, Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, and Reid are the philosophers wlio have 
develojied theories in this branch of philusophic inquiry. 
In (ie^?many, after AVinckelmann, Lessing, and Herder, 
Kant, in his “ Critique of Pure Reason,” maintained that 
we must first investigate not the essence of the Beautiful but 
our own individual judgment and Liste. It was also Kant 
who first observed, as has already been j)ointed out, that 
the aesthetic pleasure must be a disinterested one. The 
poet Fr. S(;hiller developed Kant’s theories. He fii^t held 
that the sense of beauty is limited to man only. '^This 
theory has, however, been proved a fallacy by modern 
science of evolution. Schiller’s second idea that the 
origin of art is to be found in the tendency for play has 
recently been treated at large. Hegel, Scdielling, Scho- 
])enhauer, and Fechner in Germany, Taine in France, 
Ruskiii in England, Heiberg in Denmark, and Bielinsky 
in Russia, are names that can only be mentioned in this 
treatise. 
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§ J. A\"hilst IVycliolofi’y jn’oper only considers man as 
lie is and liis tlioii^lits and a(;tions as tliey are, Kthics 
deals with questions of how he ought to he, how he should 
act, h(^w shape and form his life. Man is endowed w^ith 
many faculties and }M)wers, he Jias many inclinations and 
desires^ many and various are his wants. He is not only 
an ever-acting being, always engaged in doing something, 
but he is also a free agent. He is entirely master of his 
own actions. He can regulate his will and actions in any 
way he jdeases. He can behave towards his fellouMuen as 
he jdeases. He can lielji or liarin tluMii. With regard 
to himself, he can be industrious or lazy, he can wmrk or 
enjoy himself. But vidition and ijction in man imply an 
aim ; without an aim or jiurjiose \'olition is imjiossible. 
Kthics tlierefore asks. What ought to be the aim and 
])urj)ose of man wdiich he is striving to atbiin by his 
actions, and tow^ards wdiich he directs his will ? lliat 
ivoiiderful powTr of thought wdiich enables man to in- 
vestigate and inquire into his essence, enables him to ask 
for and hiid the aim of his existence, to establish rules 
and laws for his conduct and actions, to c.onsider some of 
them as good and others as bad. In brdef to find these 
rules he must think, and the totality of these thoughts is 
called the science of Ethics. It is therefore the study 
that inquires into the sources and motives, aims and laws 
of our actions. It deals with voluntary human actions and 
their sonnies, wdth moral judgments, sentiments, and th(^r 
manifestations in life. 
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§ S. AVhat are tlic moti\‘es tliat promj)t us to .ict thus 
and not otherwise in certain c.ircuTnstances ? Whence do 
we derive the knowledge of good and evil, and whither 
does this knowledge tend to lead ns? To these questions 
Ethics gi\’es the answers. ITiere appears to he in us a 
voice that seems to ivll us how vve should act, what is 
riglit or wrong, what is good or had, what is advan- 
tageous and disadv^antfigeous, what is moral and what 
is immoral. This voice is called conscience. It is a 
sort of innate feeling, independent of outside authority. 
Long h'efore tlie prohlems of morality were philosophically 
treated, the moral sense existed and impelled men 
to act in ccrkiin ways. It had its ro(»ts either in 
the innate feelings, in the religious conceptions^ or in 
the delusions of a group of men who, from motives 
of practical interest, made (?ertain regulations for the 
common wellare. It was a sort of conventional mi^rality, 
and ow(h1 its origin to j»ra^tical interest, subject to outside 
law. 'Hie regulations became sanctioned by usage and 
afterwards obligatory. 'Hiey developed into customs and 
habits, which it was moral to observe and immoral to 
infringe. “(’ustoin,” says 17i. Ziegler in ^SSocial 
Ktliics,” is the <*stiddished conformity of arbitrarily 
detennined actions, develojied in a certain circle, 
especially in a racial or natural community, in a rank 
or clan of society, tooiinfringe whicli heiromes an offence 
against morality, to exercise it a virtue.” 

§ 3. After having arranged, collected, and classified the 
customs and habits of nations. Moral I'hilosophy, as a 
scieiic.e, not content with mere facts, asks the Whence, 
Why, and M' hither. 

It first explains the customs and regulations, examines 
them and approves or condemns them. Hence also the 
term Ethics, ?rom the Greek word ra derived from 

^ = character. Just as languages existed before 
grammar had begun to establish rules, so moral data 
existed before philosophical investigations of morality. 

• * Ethics, however, hasiaEo the^sarae reference to the externals 
(j{ custom or usage from the Greek word eflos, custom, which is 
equivalent to the Latin mos, pi. mores, a custom or habit. 
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Proceeding from these moral data the science tried to 
establish rules hy wliich actions should be guided. 

Ethics therefore, as distinguished fronj theoretical Philo- 
sophy^ which merely inquires into what is^ has heen^ and 
will be, is also practi(;al Philosophy, trying to determine 
what ought to he. It is the science of human conduct and 
of human habit. 

§ 4. Even sui^erficial reflection on the slightest experi- 
ence suffices to teaclj us that man must not only act as he 
wishes and wills, or as he van, hut that, on the contrary, 
lie must very often refrain from doing what he*y)leases 
himself, tliat lie mii.st submit his will to the will of 
others,” that he must therefore regulate his volition and 
shape it according to circunistances. 

The history of nations shows us also that men have had 
and still have diverse opinions as to wliat is good or had, 
moral *Vir immoral. An action is good in one case and 
bad in another, it is moral in‘'a certain locality or at a 
certain time, whilst it will be condemned at another time 
and in a difl’crent locality. Ethics, therefore, has to define 
the concepts of (lood and Bad, to investigate whether they 
change and evolve with time, or whether there are certfiin 
immuhible moral concepts for all ages and all men. 

§ o. To sum up. Ethics furnishes us with a (dear 
consciousness of our moral life, establishes and fixes the 
means of testing the validity of mwal ideas embodied in 
customs that have ju-evailed and still prevail, helps us to 
gras]) the ultimate principles, to justify, correct, or cast 
aside regulations, and fiiul the standard of morality which 
will enable us to judge and guide our inclinations and 
actions. Its object is not only to. understand human 
strivings, modes of conduct and their effects upon life, but 
also to guide and influence the human will, to discover 
the moral raifton d'etre, to determine the Vi^'lue of things 
in so far as they depend upon our will, and to advise us 
how to mould and shape our life, how to fashion our deeds 
so as to realise the ideals of life for our own good, welfare, 
and perfection, and for those of our fellow-men. The 
reader will remember that in the introductory chapter I 
said : llie truth gained (by philosophical speculation^ 

is not confined to the death-kingdom of abstract specula- 
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tion, but ultimately applies to real, practical 1^.” I 
therefore add here, in the words of Professor Paulsen in 
his System of Ethics,’* that ^^the ultimate aim impelling 
men to meditate upon the nature of the universe will always 
be the desire to reach some conclusion concerning’ the 
meaning, the source, and the goal of their ownUives. llie 
origin and aim of all Philosophy is consequently to be 
soiiglit in Ethics.” 

§ (). It has heen ])ointed out that Socrates had tlirected 
tlie attention of (irret'k thought to the study of man. 
I're-Sofratit^ Philosopliy was directed towards the material 
world. Yet utteram^es contfiiiiing moral reflections, rules 
Ar conduct and life, clothed in the garb of proverbs and 
aphorisms, are scattered tlir<»ughout the works of the 
poets. In fact, the moral sense begins in (ireece with 
])oetry. ''Flie poets were — as Paul Janet, the French 
philosopher has pointed out— the first theologians r)f the 
Greek religion, and were ako tlie first preachers. Specula- 
tion proper upon moral truths, in Western thought, only 
began with Plato and Aristotle, (‘specially with Aristotle. 
But neither of them had invented morality. Long before 
them the human mind had learned to judge one action 
thus and another otherwise, to distinguish l)etween goo<l 
and bad, moral and immoral deeds. Tlie yiower of reflec- 
tion merely tried to collect the data and facts and inquired 
after the motives and r^^asons. VV hy was it wrong to kill 
and steal, why immoral to tell a lie, and moral to be 
truthful ? 

(ireek Moral Philosophy or Ethics shirts frfim the \dew 
that there must be a highest good after which man is 
striving, a good desired for itself, not as a means for the 
attainment of something else, a good obtiinable by human 
action, and in view of which this action should he regu- 
lated. This pood is happiness {eudnimonia), which is 
aimed at in conduct as the ultimate purpose, and to which 
all other purposes are subordiimted. Hence the term 
Eudsemonism, or the theory that happiness is the chief 
good for man and the ethical end of his conduct.” 
Having admitted that the greatest individual happiness is 
tUe highest good, Greek moral philosophers then ask : 
What is the greatest individual happiness, and what are 
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tlie m©“MS most likely to attain it? To these questions 
various answers have been j?ivcn. Socrates^ who had 
refused to ot;en]>y himself with speeiihations concerning 
the origin and composition of the universe^ but who in- 
terested himself in things human, taught that the greatest 
happiness consisted in an understanding of the True, in 
knowledge. Knowledge is virtue, and can be acquired by 
study. Nobody, so Socrates is represented as teaching, 
would willingly act in an un just manner or choose the wrong 
way if he knew the right one. If he does act wrongly or 
unjustly, it is on account of his ignorance — ignoiltn(*e of 
what is good for liim. The wise man alone wlio has reached 
the goal of knowledge is virtuous and happy, regardless of 
jmblic opinion, of tradition and custom, knowledge being the 
ultimate aim of a man’s action and identical with the good 
and with virtue. But virtue and justice, based upon mere 
habit ' lid education, without knowledge and reflection, 
are a groping in the dark whi(;h will incidentally lead to 
the right trac^k hut give no inner satisfaction. It is 
necessary to go a ste]» furtlier, and to attempt to find a 
precise definition of the Good. So, in Plato’s Gorgias ” 
and ‘^Republic,” Kallicles and Thrasymachos maintain that 
the Good is what pleases us and the Just is tliat which 
we have in our.i power* to attain. I^lato, who claims to 
lie repeating the teachings of Socrates, denies this. For 
him Goodness and Justice — identiiMl with the idea of the 
Divine —are ahsedute and independent of opinion. Plato’s 
system of Ethics is nietiphysical. ’J’he art of conduct, lie 
taught, consists in man’s striving to bring into his private 
and public life t/u/t harmony, beauty, and order which 
are the fuiidamentil qualities and characterivstics of the 
great (Cosmos, to imitate the Good whicdi the soul, part 
of the great soul of the universe, had looked upon face 
to face in its pre-natal state. This is obtiieed by practis- 
ing the four virtues : Courage, Temperance, and above 
all. Wisdom and tiustice. Justicte reaches its consum- 
mation in the organization of the State, the ideal 
of which Plato has sketched in the Republic ” and in 

Laws.” 

Aristotle, ‘^‘^the eternal prince of all true thinkers,” "s 
Auguste Comte calls him in his Cate(!hisme Positiviste,” 



starts ill liis Ethics, like Plato, with tlie question : ^ ^\'llat 
is the liif^hest ^ood for man ? wliat is his ultimate aim 
and purpose?” Man alone, so he taught, in the f^reat 
mass of organic! btfin^, jiossesses not imu'ely the faculty of 
feeliiig* and desire, hut also that of understanding. In 
sensibility and perception he resembles the animal, but 
in reason and understanding? he is like (lod. This com- 
bination of animal and intellcHdual faculties makes him a 
moral bein^ ; for morality is the harmonious co-operation 
of the animal and intellectual elemenhJ, the exer(!ise of 
huinai'i- jiovvers and actions under the control of reason. 
Subject to morality is not the contemplative man who 
mily lives in thought, but he who is enpi^ed in action, 
and u]>on whom desire and excitement exei'cise their in- 
fluence. In order to choose the ri^ht and ])ro])er direc- 
tion, he must employ his powers of judgment, reason, and 
free will. 

This harmony between^ human will and reason or in- 
tellect produces the ethitral virtm^s or ha])piness, the 
hig’hest g'ood, man’s aim in life. But whilst Socrates held 
that virtue is only the result of reason and not of educa- 
tion and habit, that it consists in perfect ])ractical wisdom 
or moral iiisif?ht, Aristotle thought that education, practice, 
and habit were also necessary. lie defines ethical virtues 
as “a settled and fixed habit, the outcome of practice, 
formed under the rule and f?uidance of reasoTi .and in- 
tellect.” Other successors of the ^reat masters developed 
certain aspect of their doctrines. Two sclnads, that of the 
Stoics aiul that of the Epicureans, need especial mention. 

The Stoic Schoed was founded by Zeno of Oitiiim, 
who taught in the 2roa IIoikiXt; {Sfoa PoikVe)^ the Painted 
Porch or Il.all,^ whence the name Stoics and Stoicism. 

Proceeding from the Socr.atic disrej?ard for tradition and 
j)ublic opinion, and from the ])redominance of reason over 
<Iesire, Zeno taught that virtue is all sufficient, and that the 
wise man, wrapping himself in the beggar’s (doak, proud as 
a king, leads a life in accordance with nature, independent 
and free. Pn.able to change nature, he submits to it 

’ The great hall in the Agor.i at Athens, aflorncd with fresco 
paintings. 
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Joyiull)^; while the fool, in his stru^j^gle against it, loses 
his strength and falls a victim, exhausted and crushed. 
Nothing atfecds the Stoic ; he is resigned because every- 
thing, as he believes, is decreed by ‘iiature, which is 
Providence and goodwill. 

Epicurus (,‘3;37 or 341 — 270 n.c.), who may be styled a 
Socratic Voltaire or a Voltairian Socrates^ taught that the 
sole good of man is pleasure, which understanding helps 
him to procure. Epicurus, like other Hellenistic thinkers, 
admits that morality and happiness are identical, and tliat 
the art of conduct is also the art that teaches us how to 
procure a stiite of satisfaction for the individual. Morality 
for Epicurus is nothing else but a right understanding Ox' 
the individual interest, a refined egotism. Self-denial and 
self-sacrifice are not based up<m man’s acting against his 
nature, against his desire for pleasure deeply rooted in the 
human ^breast, but are due to his power of reflection. As 
a reasoning lieing he is capable pf renouncing immediate 

f deasurable sensations, in order to enjoy greater ones 
ater on. Passing pleasures and voluptuousness are 
nothing in comparison with pleasures that endure — 
pleasures of the mind — which procure a stiite of content, 
arming man against tlie tribulations and vicissitudes of 
life. 

As some pleasures often lead to pain, the <lesire for 
pleasure must be regulated by prudence, from which all 
other virtues follow, for health of body and tranquillity 
of mind are the consummation of happiness in life. “ We 
cannot live a life of pleasure which is not also a life of 
prudence, honour, and justice ; nor lead a life of prudence, 
honour, and justice which is not also a life of pleasure.” 
In order to obtain permanent pleasure, we sometimes even 
undergo momentary pain and suffering. By pleasure 
Epicurus does not mean the sensations which vanish like 
the moment which procures them, but that ^te of deep 
peace and perfect contentiiient in which we feel secure 
against the storms of life. 

'ITie human spirit, however, could not long be satisfied 
with Philosophy. Religion took its place. Instead of the 
poet and philosopher of Greek antiquity, the saint of^^ 
Christianity came. Cliristianity wrought the greatest 
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revolution that had ever come over mankind, and causbd 
an entire change in the department of thought, '^dreek 
doctrines could not stond against its sway. In the 
domain of Ethics • or morals, almost all the old pagan 
teachings were abandoned. “ It was,” as Nietzsche said, 
^‘a complete revaluation of values.” 

('hristianity, however, has, to a certain extent, made 
universal the teachings of J udaism and spread the moral 
seed of the Old Testament over the Western world. Jewisli 
Etliics are in their origin theological. Their fundamental 
principle^ are tlieistic. Morality in Judaism lias never 
been considered otherwise than as an emanation and 
riflsult of the divine order and law, the fulfilment of divine 
command. Man has to observe certiiin rules and laws 
regulating his condin^t, but the lawgiver is (xod. Morally 
piod and pleasing to God, divine ordinanc.o and ethical 
law are inseparable conceptions. A thing is not, however, 
moral because (xod has ordained it, but on the contrary 
(ilod has ordained and enjoined it because it is moral. For 
morality alone is the vitiil (‘entre and the world-purpose. 
“ Jlie Hebrews,” says Herman Lotze, the modern CJerman 
philosopher, in his famous work “ Microcosmus,” “ seem 
to us, among the theocratically governed nations of the 
East, as sober people among drunkards, but to antiquity 
they seemed (Irearners among working folk. Moral 
obligations, the consciousness of which is everywhere 
developed by social ac^on and reaction, ajipear here (in 
iludaism), consolidat(‘d into a will of God, which has to be 
fulfilled and glorified, not only by the individual in inward 
disposition and outward works, but also by the whole 
nation in the theocratically regulated life of the com- 
munity.” • 

The great fundamental principles are love of and 
obedience to (hid, and love of man, principles that require 
the exercise d? such virtues as justicie and benevolence. 
While (xreek Ethics considered the perfection of the 
individual to be the ultimate aim of man, obtainable by a 
thorough exercise of his natural powers and capacities, and 
culminating in “ happiness,” Christian Ethics demanded 
ttie striving after pure morality in thought and action, the 
absolute power of the spirit over the flesh and over natural 
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Mesires. 41ie spirituality, however^ led to a denial of the 
flesh and a retirement from the world, to a renunciation 
and a contempt of the natural life and its interests^ to 
asceticivSin, vows of poverty, celihat^y, aiid submission to a 
cult of bodily pain and siiflerin^— in a word, to an 
unnatural life.” Another idea entirely novel is the 
doctrine of “ salvation by grace.” Man, l»eing sinful by 
nature, is utterly incapable of reaching the good by his 
own strength and exertion. He obtains salvation only by 
grace, grace wliich is dispensed by tlie (diurch in an 
arbitrary manner. Tlius the original teachings and 
doctrines of the Founder of Cliristianity have been 
degraded by the mistakes of His disciples. A highCi* 
importance is now ascribed in both nKulern C'hristianity 
and Judaism to ceremonies than to moral and ethical 
purity of life in thought and action, wliich they were 
originally intended to s)nnbolize. 

§ 7. Modern ethical thought, hiking its origin from 
Martin Luther, the courageous monk at Wittenberg, is 
<!hara(!terized by a tendency towards “ reality.” It re- 
cognised that the aim of man consisted in the manifesta- 
tions of his powers and faculties in the practical life, that 
the field of his moral activity was the world. Proceeding 
from this hmdency, modern Moral Philosojihy, especially 
the English School, gradually separated Ethics from 
Theology, or Morality from Religion, and established it as 
a philosophical science. Locke, ^ Hobbes, Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Hume, and Adam Smith in England and 
Scotland; Spinoza, Leibniz, and Wcdff in Germany were 
most productive in this field of Philosophy. The questions 
they raised and the ]>roblems they discussed will be 
mentioned in a subsequent chapter, treating of tlie 
Ethical S(!hools. Kant, in his Critique of Pure Reason ” 
(1788), gave a new direction to the study o^ Ethics. He 
maintained that man hears in himself the'*source of law 
and the moral spirit, lliis moral spirit is independent 
of legislation or any dictation from without. This 
“autonomous” moral law is known by the name of the 
categoric.al imperative.” Only when submitting our 
will to tliis moral spirit within us, to the <*ategoricai 
imperative, even against our inclination, do we fulfil our 
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duty and act morally. To Kant, “ tlic executioner of 
Deism,” succeeded Fichte, Jthe forerunner of the nTodern 
Socialism; He^el, the ccdlectionist and reactionist; 
Schleiernuudier, tl?e anus-headed (diristiaii and philo- 
sopher ; Schopenhauer, the Nirvana-intoxicated pessimist ; 
and the misundersto(»d Friedrich Nietzsclie, poet-philo- 
sopher and aristocrat-radical in the domain of modern 
thought; and Darwin, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer (iontinued to develop ethical and moral ])rohlems 
and set forth theories of their own. 
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SOCJOJAMiV 

§ ]. “It is not ^ood for man to be alone,” and even the 
eliarms of l^aradise cannot make up for the ennui of 
solitude. It is contrary to liuman nature to live alone. 
Man is dependent ujion his fellow-men alike in his natural 
wants iind in the necessaries of life. 1'herefore he associates 
himself with other beings, seeks a<*-quainkinces and forms 
alliances. ^Ve can trace the history of man to the re- 
motest periods of antiquity; hut always and everywhere 
we Hnd him slninnin^ solitude and living in company 
with others. He lives in social f'^'roups, in families, clans, 
communities, tribes, or nations, and enji^ages with others 
in various forms of activity. AVhat, then, are the conditions 
and forms under which men associat(‘ with others ? What 
are the forms of activity in which man enjj^i^^^es in common 
with other men 1I(hv do men influence one another? 
W'hat are the forms of their relations? And, finally, 
what are the laws by wliich the development of man’s 
social life is regulated? 'riiis study — the most interesting’ 
for man, as Comte declared — is ti‘rnied “ Socicdogy.” 
Other branches of Philosophy are concerned with the 
nature of the material universe and the problerns it suggests 
(like Metjiphysics and Natural Philosophy) ; dr (in Anthro- 
pology) with man as an individual, inquiring into his origin 
and relations to the animal iTcations ; or (in Ethics and 
l^sychology) into the work of the spirit of man, as a 
conscious being, and into his efforts to know himself ; while 
Sociology is concerned with man in his relations to the^ 
social world into which he is horn, and deals with the 

•14 
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phenomena to whicli such a livin^-to^etlior ^ves r*«*e. It 
is that department of thoiJ^ht whieh embraces tlie science 
of society and assotfdatioii, or of associated Inimanity — that 
is^ humanity so far as it is united, so far as it is associ- 
ated, consisting of individual units that are somehow 
hound togetlier. It comprehends the wliole of tlie human 
species as it is, has heen, and will he. It explains the 
process of human association and the interaction of social 
forces, and having discovered the law that underlies the 
development of these social f(u*<*es, tries to regulate them 
for the future. Sociology, we may say, endeavours to 
discover the laws, priin^iples, and (‘ssenc(‘s of the social 
phenomena, and avails itself of the knowledge thus gained 
to heneht Inimanity. 

§ 2. The term Sociology M^as invented hy Auguste 
('omte. It is a compound of the Latin word .voch/,s‘, 
society, and the (ireek Xoyoy (log<hs), srdence. - llie 
science of Sociology, liowe'^er, existed before its name. It 
was, like all other sciences at their early sUige, not purely 
theoretical, but also directed to prac^tical questions and 
known under the name of “ Politics.” Plato laid down 
his ideas and ideals of the Stiite and the forms of govern- 
ment in his two works, “ l.*aws ” and the llepuhlic.” 
He defined the ethical aim of the Shite as he conceived it. 
Aristotle did not believe in the ideal state and the golden 
age dreamt of hy Platx** In his “ Politics” he endeavoured 
to give an aiuflysis of the then existing forms of govern- 
ment, dividing them, according to the number of rulers, 
into : Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Polity. Proceeding 
from the idea that “ man is hy nature a soc'ial or political 
animal ” — i.e. that both in the jirimitive and in the afl- 
vanced state of development he cannot live isolated, but 
must live in social groups — Aristotle considered the 
organization c^the State as the product of nature. llie 
analysis,” se^s ('omte, ‘^hy which he refuted the dangerous 
fancies of Plato and his imitators about commiTnity of 
property, evidences a rectitude, a sagacity, and a strength, 
which, in their application to such subjects, have been 
rarely equalled and never surpassed.” 

« Roman philosophical speculation added nothing to the 
political theories of Greece. The Middle Ages, dominated 
f 
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cxclu'*vely by the influence of religion and occupied with 
theological problems, had no tiilie for sociological questions. 
During the times of the Renaissance, however, special 
interest was again taken in them. The questions and 
problems of “ natural rights” had already been raised by 
the philosophers and lawyers of antiquity, as evinced 
ill Cicero’s statcmient : “ rniversal conduct is the law of 
nature,” i.e. that in every matter the consent of all is to 
be considered as the law of n«ature, or in Clpiaii’s, the 
Roman jurist’s, distinction between fax natnrah (natural 
right) and ;//.v gmfium (law of nations). During the 
Renaissance these questions jiassed out of the region of 
theoretical speculation into that of practii^al politics. 
Hugo (irotius was the first to start the question of natural 
and conventional rights, and was thus the lather of the 
study called “ Philosophy of Law.” 

Afli?r him, 1'homas Hobbes — who, in his metaphysical 
and ethical views (‘^‘ Treatise eT Liberty and Necessity”) 
stated that man, like all creatures, was suhjecjt to the law 
of necessity, to fate, or to the will of God, and that 
interest was the supreme judge in morals as in everything 
else — applied these doctrines also to ])olitics. For him the 
state of nature is the state of war of all against all, the 
he/lnm onunmn vonfni or the struggle for existence, 

where might” makes “ right.” For the sake of sclf- 
preser^■ation , however, and in orde~* to put an end to the 
conflict, to mitigate the skite of nature l^y association, 
men entered into a sort of contract among themselves and 
invented the Skite. The State is only the memis of pro- 
tecting tlie life and property of individuals ; but for the 
individual the will of the State must be the supreme law. 
Only at the cost of an absolute obedience on the part of 
the subject, will the State be able to attain its aim. 
Hobbes is thus the founder of the so-car^ed contract 
theory.” 

Montesquieu, in his “Greatness and Decline of the 
Romans” and in his “Spirit of Law,” maintains that 
political phenomena are subject to invariable laws, like all 
other phenomena of nature. He conceived,” says Comte 
“natural laws as the basis of social speculation and 
action, whilst other able men were talking about the 
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absolute and indefinite power of lepslators, wlienjirtncd 
with due authority, to modify at will the State.” Jean- 
Jaequcs Rousseau,^ in liis ^‘Contrat Social,” agrees with 
HobheSj that the State is the result of a contract among 
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FIISTORK'AL SKKTrH ; (»H, IIIKTORK AL DKVKLOPMENT OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

§ ]. It (lo<*s not (Miter into the se,op(^ of tliis liook to jint 
jiliilosopliical prolileins witliin tlie framework of liistory. 
It is intended to canivey to the eultnred reader a general 
know^ed^c of the rudiments of Philosophy and its pro- 
blems. It will, however, not he amiss to add a brief 
historical sketcdi showing the gradual development of 
philosophical problems from the times of the Ionian 
philosophers to those of the twentieth century, a.j>. The 
sketch will necessarily he as lirief as possible. Without 
entering into the details of the jdiilosophical jirohlems 
discussed and investigated by the numerous thinkers, it 
will only trace in broad lines the chara(;teristie. features 
peculiar to various ejiochs and c(mr*tituting their essence. 
It will therefore he (juite impossible even to attempt to 
give an account of all the imjmrtant and eompreliensive 
]diilosophi(ial conceptions and systems, or to enumerate 
all the schools and their founders. 'Ilie subject-matter is 
so enormous, the material so infinitely complex, that the 
attempt at detfiils would miss tlie aim of this sketch, viz. 
to give the reader some idea of the existing order and 
unity in the bewildering mass. The historji'of Philosophy 
cannot be compared with the history of other sciences and 
branches of knowledge. In other branches of knowledge 
the field of research is fixed, and consequently no extra- 
ordinary difficulties are encountered in tracing the gradual 
development over a determined and limited field. The 
building up of knowledge upon some basis is also very; 
obvious in all sciences. This is not the case, however, in 
48 
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philosophy. Here the problems arc not only mopifold^, 
hut also different in their kind. There is no subject' 
matter common to all periods, and, what is more, every 
new thinker seems, instead of building upon what his 
predecessor had a(;liieved, to begin to solve his newly 
formulated problem ah ovo, as if the otlier systems had 
scarcely existed. (C'f. Windelband, p. 9.) On the other 
hand, the development of ideas and the formulation of 
beliels and doctrines are always accomplished through the 
thinking of ind'w'nbial personalities, who, although rooted 
with their thought in the ideas of an historical period, 
always add a particular element by their own individuality, 
"laws factor is of much more importance in Philoso])hy 
than in the positive sciences. It is self-evident that in 
abstract problems, in the formation of a W eltnnschanung , 
character and experien(*.e, activity in life, birth and educa- 
tion will play a very great part and imprint their«nark 
upon a man’s trend of thought. From all that has been 
said it necessarily follows that the history of Philosophy 
is nothing but a sum-total uniting, in (dironological order, 
all the fundamental conceptions of great prrwnaliiieft and 
their views of the world and judgments of life ; embody- 
ing a variety of single movements of thought. Neverthe- 
less, there are not only to be traced order and unity, but 
also growth and development in the history of Philosophy. 
As thought proceeds, as humanity advances and evolves, 
as knowledge accumulates, ideas become richer. The 
problems might occur €)ver and over again, but they are 
not treated in the same way. ’I’he horizon of human 
understanding is widened ; new questions spring up, new 
problems are formulated, new answers given. Points of 
interest unknown to a preceding period are discovered by 
thinkers living in a later epoch. Each historical j)eriod 
also has a certfin peculiar feature of its own, and even a 
superficial glance will convince the reader that the pro- 
blems become more and more elaborate and consequently 
more complicated, as culture and civilization advance in 
just proportion with the mental and intellectual develop- 
ment of humanity. In regard to the nature of Philosophy 
ft can be divided into the following great periods, each 
s^tamped with its o^vn characteristic feature : — 
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J . AThe Philosophy of the Greeks. 

2. Hellenistic Roman Philosophy. 

3. Mediaeval Philosophy. 

4. Modern Philosophy. 

§ 2. Althoupfh the Greeks themselves often traced their 
philosophy to the w^isdom of the Egyptian priests, and 
although it is quite certain that in various branches of 
science^ namely, in mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, 
Greek thought Avas influenced hy the civilization of the 
Orient and especially by that of Eg>q)t, it is nevertheless 
beyond doubt that the origin of Philosophy is the outcome 
of the Hellenic spirit and bears the impress of Hellenic 
speculation. Reflection upon the world and its phenome> a, 
upon the origin and purpose of the existeiuje of man^ is as 
old as human thought itself. Man had speculated upon 
the meaning of things long before the time of the (il reeks ; 
a coT'siderable develojmient of knowledge took place in 
Egypt and C'haldea. Before Greek speculation could 
flourish^ a considerable mass of detailed knowledge had 
been collected among the Babylonians and Egyptians. 
Those peoples of antiquity Avere not wanting either in 
abundance of information on single subjects, or in general 
views of the uniA^ers(». The Greeks made use of that 
material and information afterAA^ards. Supported on the 
.shoulders of Egypt and Babylon, the genius of Greece 
could take Aving without check or restraint, and could 
venture on a flight that was to lead' it to the highest attain- 
able goals.” ^ Among the Oriental nations, lioweA'^er, 
information was gained in connection with prairtical needs, 
and, in consequence of the peculiar restraint of the 
Oriental mind, it lacked the initiative activity of in- 
dividuals ; among the (Greeks Avas developed tlie scientific, 
independent, and self-cons(;ious work of intelligence, 
seeking knowledge methodically for its covn sake. (Cf. 
Windelband, p. 23.) Pythagoras, Hemocritus, Plato, 
and others had visited Egypt and Asia Minor, and 
had made use of the information obtained ; but the 
scientific development of Philosophy is a peculiarity of 
the Greek mind. Plato points out that the characteristic 

* Gomperz, “Greek Thinkers,” I. 44 (translated by Laurie 
Magnus). 
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trait of tlic Greeks is investigation, while tliat^f tlie 
Egyptians and Phoiiiituaws is love of gain ; he speaks 
highly of the technical alnlities of the latter, of their 
political institutions, but not of their philosophical 
doctrines. (Brandis, Ch. A., “ Geschichte der Entwicke- 
lungen der griech. Philosophie,” p. lo.) 

§ Three periods can easily be distinguished in Greek 
Philosophy, showing a gradual intellectual evolution 
which is in accordance not only with the general state of 
Greek culture and civilization, but also with tlie natural 
process wliich the human desire for knowledge inider- 
g'aes. Iliose periods arc : (1) the cosmological, (2) the 
anthropological, (il) the systematic. The first attempts of 
(ireek Philosophy were occupied with th(‘ only world 
which man can present clearly to himself, i.e. the wa)rld 
of nature. 

'Hie first Greek philoj^jphers were pliysicists bringing 
their hypotlieses to bear upon the natural processes and 
the generiil course of the world’s dcnadopment. Erom 
questions of practical life the reflections of individuals 
extended themselves to the knowledge of nature. (Jreek 
science,” says Windelhand, “ devoted all the freslniess of 
youthful joy and knowledge primarily to the problems 
of nature, and in tliis w'ork st.am]>ed out fundamental 
conceptions, or Form^of Thought, for appreliending the 
external world.” 'Hius the chief interest of Philosophy 
was concentrated upon physical, astronomical, and geo- 
graphical questions, jiarticularly upon the great elementary 
phenomena. Yet gradually, the explanation not only of 
concrete physi(!al processes but also of the idea which is 
in the background of the intellectual formulation of these 
processes was attempted. The central idea on which tlie 
philosophical ftheories turn is the concept of change ; it 
involves one of the most fundamental ju’oblems with 
which metaphysics has to deal, llie fact tliat things of 
experience change into one another furnished the first 
motive for reflection, and the first Greek philosophers 
endeavoured to find formulie for this universal mutability 
‘of things, and for the sudden change of opposites into 
bach other. (Windelhand, p. SI,) 
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PhiJ^j^ophy asked for the abiding ground of all the 
changes, which experiences all »the transfomiations, from 
which all individual things arise, and into which they 
become again transformed (p. *A2). 'Jlie question was 
clearly formulated : “ What is the original ground of 

things, which outlasts all temporal change, and how does 
it change itself into these particular things, or change 
these things back into itstdf?” Out of the efforts to 
solve this question and determine the nature of the one 
world-ground, cosmic matter, world-stuff ( 
arose the various theories of the first (Jreek philosophers, 
like those of Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Hera-, 
clitus, thcElcatic JSchool, and the Pythagoreans. Vario^*s 
conceptions like those of Being and Becoming, cosmic 
matter and cognition were formed. 

§ 4. (Gradually, however, Greek thought and philo- 
sophical! research turned their gaze inward and made 
human action their study. Nature-knowledge, which had 
hitherto formed the subject-matter of Philosophy, was lost 
sight of, and the inner activities of man, his ideation and 
volition, the process of man’s thought and will, and the 
manner in which ideas and volitions arise wore investi- 
gated. At the same time the question arose whether 
there is anything universally valid , whether there is any- 
thing true and right and good in itself, independently and 
beyond the individual opinions. Thus this period, which 
is called the U7ithropological, from the character of the 
investigations, in contradistinction to the preceding cos- 
mological })eriod, saw the beginnings of the psychological, 
logical, and ethical problems. I’o this period belong 
Socrates and the Sophists, among whom the best known 
were Protagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus. Socrates, who 
(joincides with the Sophists in the anthropological direction 
of his investigation, maintained the existence of a uni- 
versally valici truth in opposition to the Sophists, and 
endeavoured, through scientific insight, to gain sure 
principles for the ethical conduct of human life. (hi 
Socratic principles new schools were founded, the most 
notable being : the Megarian, established by Euclid ; the 
Cynic, by Antisthenes ; and the Cyrenaic, or Hedonistic, .' 
by Aristippus. (Cf. Gomperz, I., trans. Magnus.) 
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§ 5. The two preceding movement of philolffphrcal 
investigation, viz. the cosftiological and the anthropologi- 
cal, were only bye-paths, and prepared the way for the 
main development of Greek thought, wliich took place in 
the ftyfftematic and reached its height in the systems 

of Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle. 'I'lic early Greek 
philosophers, both of the cosmologic'al and the anthropo- 
logical j)eriod, seized u]>on a limited ii umber of questions, 
whilst the systematica period embraced both the physical 
and j)sychological problems. Tlie great p(*rs( utilities like 
Democritus, Plato, and especially Aristotle, making use 
of the entire material of knowledge gained by experience 
alW observation, and, with an all-sided scientific; interest, 
directing their work of inve^stigation to the entire com])ass 
of scientific problems, gave the world an all-cmbrac;ing 
system of science, complete in itself. “ The systematis- 
ing of knowledge,” says Windedband, ^‘^so that itfliould 
become an all-inc;lusive pbfloso[»hical do(*trine, was achieved 
with increasing success by Democritus, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, and with the last, first found the form of an organic 
articulation of science into the individual discripliiies. 
With this Aristotle concluded the development of Greek 
philosophy, and inaugurated the age of the special 
sciences.” It was Aristotle wlio concentrated and crystal- 
lized the entire content of Greek thought ; he gave the 
world a complete syst*m of Philosophy and treated all its 
disciplines, namely, Metaphysics, Logic, and Psychology ; 
Ethics, Politics, and il^lsthetics. 

§ C). The second great period of Philosophy is the 
Hellenistic-Roman. The great speculative systems had 
come to a close, and a tendency towards scientific details 
arose. The fundamental character of this period is 
erudition more than speculation, and also a cultivation 
of the specifil sciences. If Philosophy took a new 
departure, which it followed for several centuries, it was 
due to the state of general culture and to the turn taken 
by Greek social and political life. 

The Greeks had attained a state of maturity in the 
levelopment of their natural literature and art, when 
Alexander the Great bridged the gulf dividing Occident 
lud Orient. Greek culture and civilization, passing 
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beyoiM^the boundaries of tbeir national domain, crossed 
this bridge and spread over "the Asiatic, world. To 
perpetuate bis name, tht^ great Macodonian king bad 
founded a city, and selected for this purpose, witli extra- 
ordinary prescience, a spot on the banks of the Nile which, 
on account of its gt'.ographuial position, was destined to 
liccoinc an entrejidt between Asia and Europe, and a 
centre not only of international (amunerce, but also of 
intellectual (uiltiire. 

Greek civilization and philosopliy sjiread all over tlie 
world. Along udth Athens, otlier towns in the Alexan- 
drian dominions, and later on in tlie Uoman Empire, 
became centres of culture and civilization. ^ 

C'oming under the Roman sway, the Greek world again 
underwent, not only politically but also intellectually, a 
complete change*. As the Roman conquest had worn 
away *?ill peditical diflerences and national divergences, 
and by uniting the various ra(fl‘> under the rub* of the 
Empire was bringing to its (‘onsummation the work begun 
ky the iMacedonian con(|ueror, it <*ould not fail to influence 
the train of thought. On the one hand the peditical and 
ideal structure of Greek life w'as crumbling and bringing 
douni the su]»port and guiding priiu'iple supjdied by the 
duties of citizensliip and the devotion to the common- 
wealth. Man was thrown upon liiinself to And the 
principles of conduct. llie cusrnnary morality and 
religion had been shaken in their foundations. The 
belief in the old gods and the (dd religion was under- 
mined. Philosophy endeavoiir<*d to occupy the jdace left 
vacant by the gradual decay of the national religion, 'llie 
inditidual, seeking for support and sj)i ritual guidance, 
found it, or at least imagined lie had found it, in 
I’hilosophy. 'J'he task of Philosophy was. therefore, as 
^Vindclband says, “ fo find a rmupi^imtioH^ for religioii,s 
faith f The conduct of life became the fundamenttil 
problem, and Philosophy assumed a practical aspect. It 
aimed at flnding a complete art of living. It had a 
thoroughly ethical stamp, and became more and more a 
rival of and opposed to Religion. Such were the, 
tendencies of the Stoic and Epicurean Scdiools. The 
Roman rule was greatly favourable to such a phase of 
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tliouglit. Tlie Romans were a practical nation ; tl^jty had 
no conception of nor appreciation for purely theoretical 
ju'oidems, and dtynanded practical lessons and philoso- 
phical investig’ations which should serve as a guide for life, 
'rhus the political tendency of the time towards practical 
wisdom had imparted a new direction to philosophical 
tlioiight. Yet as time went on a deej) feeling of dissatis- 
faction seized tlie ancient w^orld in the midst of all the 
glories of the Roman rule. Tliis huge Empire could offer 
to the peoples, whic^h it had welded into one mighty 
unit, no compensation for the loss of their national 
independeiuie — it offered tliem no inner worth nor outer 
ff>W;une. There was a complete discord running through 
the entire civilization of the (Tra»co-Roman world. 'Fhe 
social (condition of the Em])ire had brought witli it extreme 
contrasts in the daily life. The contrasts had lM‘come 
more pronounced. Ahimdance and luxury existei side 
by side with misery a«d stervation. Millions were 
excluded from the very necessaries of existeiK^e. With 
the sense of injustice and revolt against the existing 
inequality of the state of society, the hope for some 
future (jompensation arose. 'Hie millions, excluded from 
the worldly poss(‘ssions, turned longingly to a better 
world. The thoughts of man were turned to something 
beyond terrestrial life, to heaven instead of earth. 
Philosophy too liad f'jiled to give <*omplete satisfaction. 
Man had realised his utter inability to find knowledge in 
himself by his unaided efforts. He despaired to arrive 
at it without the help of some transcendental power and 
its kind assistance. KSalvation was not to be found in 
man’s own nature, but in a world beyond that of .the 
senses. Philosojdiy could not satisfy the cultured man 
by the presentation of its ethic^al ideal of life, could not 
secure for llm the promised happiness. Philosophy 
therefore turned to Religion for help. 

Yet so strongly was the ancient world ^^sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” so deeply had it become 
permeated by the feeling of a need for knowledge, that 
Religion desired to satisfy not only feeling but also the 
intellect, and was anxious to transform life into a doctrine. 
Therefore while Philosophy sought the solution of the 
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probl^s^ at which it had been labouring in vain, in 
religious and transc.endental help. Religion sought Philo- 
sophy and its nietliod, desiring a sciejitific basis for its 
religious longing or conviction, so as to make itself more 
acceptaldc to a cultured age. “ Philosopliy employed the 
conceptions of Greek science to clarify and put in order 
religious ideas, to give to the importunate^ demand of 
religious feeling an idea <»f the world that should be 
satisfaertory to it, and so created the systems of religiom 
mvtfiphy-sics in more or less intimate connection with the 
contending religion.**.” (Windelband, p. 1.58.) 

'rhus the fusion of religious and philosopliical ideas 
which characterizes the state of intellectual evolutkrn 
immediately preceding and following the formation of 
( hristianity, is to he found in the general .state of mind of 
soc.iety under Roman sway and in the civilization of the time. 
'Phe pjioral disintegration made the need of I’eaction felt. 

On account of the revolution in social and political 
institutions, the mixture of nations of various origins and 
of the changes which took place in religion and custom, a 
new .spirit came over Philo.sophy, and it con.sequently took 
a new turn. In a measure, as Greek thought and civiliza- 
tion .stepped out from their national restrictiorrs andpas.sed 
beyond the boundaries of their original Hellenism, they 
became more and more cosmopolitan in their tendencies. 
Greek Philosophy, on the one hand,.jendeavoured to .satisfy 
man, not as a member of a cerhiin social grouj) or political 
commonwealth, but as an individual, be he Greek, 
Oriental, Roman, Pagan, or Jew. On the other hand, 
J*hilosophy also endeavoured to take the place vacated by 
the ;iational religion, which had lost its hold upon the 
cultured world. 

'Pile result of this general state of affairs w^as tliat the 
point of view of the Ilelleni.stic Roman wisdom for the 
(jonduct of life was that of mdtmdnal worality^ and the 
Philosophy which busied itself with this had either an 
ethical or religious stimp. 'llie general political and 
cosmological questions are relegated to the background, 
and the anthropological problems gain precedence.^ Such 
were the tendencies expressed in the doctrines of Stoicism, ' 
' Cf. W. Wundt, “Einleitung in die Philosophic, ’’ p. 124. ' 
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J^icureanism, and Scepticism ; Neo-Platonism, t^jpiapo- 
Hellenic Philosophy and Gnosticism. 

The p^eo^raphio|il centre of this movement of fusion 
and reconciliation was^ liowever, in Alexandria. After 
having? been the city of the museum and the library^ 
of criticism and literary eruditioti, Alexandria became 
once a^ain the meeting*- place of jdiilosopliical schools and 
religious sects ; communication ha<l become easier, and 
various fundamentally ditferent individuals belonfjrin^ to 
distinct social groups mt‘t on the banks of the Nile. Not 
oiily goods and products <»f the soil wco’e t‘\chang(Ml, l)ut 
ideas and thoughts. 'I'he mental horizon was widened ; 
CG<|iparisons ensued, and new' ideas w'ere suggested and 
formed. ''Iliis mixtures of ideas netu'ssarily created a 
complex spirit where tw'o currents of thought -of critical 
scepticism and superstitious credulity — mixed and mingled. 
Another powerful factor which arose in Alexandri'i was 
the close contact in whic.h tK*<‘klentalism, or Greek culture, 
found itself with Orientalism. Here the Greek and Oriental 
spirits met and mingled, producing doctrines and re- 
ligious systems c-onhiini ng germs of tradition and science, 
of inspiration and reflection. Images and formulas, niethod 
and ecstasy were interwoven and intertwined. The 
brilliant qualities of the Greek, his sagacity and subtlety 
of intelligence, his lucidity and facility of expression, 
were animated and vy^ified by the Oriental spark, and 
gained new life aiuT vigour. On the other hand, the 
contemplative spirit of the Orient, whi(‘h is characterized 
by its aspiration towards the invisible and mysterious, 
would never have produced a coherent system or theory 
had it not been aided by Greek science. It w'as the latter 
that arranged and explained Oriental tradition, loosened 
its tongue, and produced those religious doctrines and 
philosophical f^ystems w'hich (uilminated in Gnosticism, 
Neo-Platonism, the Judaism of Philo, and the Pol}i;heism 
of Julian the Apostate. It was the contemj)lative Orient, 
with its tendency towards the supernatural and miraculous, 
with its mysticism and religion, and Greece, with her 
subtle scrutinizing and investigating spirit— in other 
words, logical analysis and feeling, fused into one — which 
jave rise to the peculiar phase of thought prevalent in 
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Ale^iidria during the first centuries of* our ora. It was 
tinctured witli idealistic, mystic, and yet speculative and 
scientific colours. Hence the religious spirit in Philosophy 
and the pliilosophic tendency in the religious system that 
are the characteristic! features. East and M'^est met 
and commingled at Alexandria, llie co-operative ideas 
of civil izatioj IS, cultures, and religions of Rome, Oreec^c, 
Palestine, and the Further East found themselves in juxta- 
position. Hence arose a new problem, ch'veloped partly 
hy Occidental thought, partly hy Oriental aspiration. 
Religion and Philosophy became inextricably mixed, and 
the resultant doctrines consecpiently belong to neither 
sphere proper, but are rather witnesses of an attemp*^at 
combining both. "Pliese elforts naturally came from two 
sides. ( )n the one hand, the Jews tried to ac(;ommodate 
tlieir faith to the results of MVstern culture, in which Greek 
ciiltu a' predominated. ( )n the other hand, thinkers whose 
main impulse (;ame from GreeL Philosophy attempted to 
accommodate their doctrines to the distinctively religious 
])rohlems which the Eastern nations had brought with them. 
From whichever side the consequences he viewed, they 
are to be characterized as theosophical rather than purely 
philosophical, purely religious, or j)urely theologic^al.*’ 
(Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy,’' Art., Alexandrian 
School. 

§ 7. The third period of Philosophy is that of the 
Middle Ages, or, strictly speaking, the C hristian Philo- 
sopliy. 

'Jlie Roman Emj)ire fell a prey to the Northern 
barbarians, who devastatetl the ancient Greco-Roman 
civilization. 'fTie deluge of liarbarian invasion — Goths, 
Burgundians, Vandals, 8uevi, Alani, Celts, and Saxons, 
and especially the Mongolian hordes, the iHuns — broke 
from all parts upon the vast, aged Romau Empire, too 
weak and exhausted, in consequence of moral disintegra- 
tion and social decay, to offer resistance to the vigorous 
primitive peoples. 

Those barbarians no doubt brought with them race 
characteristics, ideas, and institutions, which, though 
those of a primitive people, were noble and well developed, 
and able to enter later on into comj>etition with those of 
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a higher civilization on something like equal tci^s.^ 
They were, however, still '*iii a rude and primitive state, 
and centuries pas|!ed before they took up the classical 
inheritance, and, welding it with their own tlioughts and 
ideas into one, develoj)cd the modern civilization. They 
had as yet no comprehension for (ireek Art or for the fine 
striK^tures of Hellenic Philosophy. An age of ignorance 
and rudeness replaced the days of culture and of civiliza- 
tion ; of literary erudition and brilliancy in the departments 
of art and science which chara(‘teriz4.Ml the intellectual 
centres of the (Jreco-Roman world. “ X'a* diebus nostris/’ 
exclaims Gregory of Tours, describing the barbarism of his 
agCj ‘^quia poriit studium litterarum a nobis. Un- 
doubtedly all the great conquests of the Hellenic sjiirit 
would have been completely crushed and hopelessly lost 
to posterity, had not a few (Hiristian scholars — practi- 
cally against the general attitude of tlie ('hurch — ^mved 
the e/c7>W.s' <if an ancient <4vilization, and jireserved them 
for better days, when the destroyers, having arrived at an 
age of maturity and intellectual devtdopinent, gratefully 
made use of them. 

The ('hurch, however, as a whole was against the culti- 
vation of Greek and Roman literature ; it was opposed to 
the spread of the intellectual life and civilization of 
antiquity. It was eddiged to define tb(‘ limits within 
which thought coubj^iinove ; for since it possessed the 
truth by an infallible revelation it could not consistently 
allow the search for truth. Ihe ('hur(!h as a wliole was 
therefore practi(*ally hostile to Philosophy and Science. 
Worlds of intellectual life were thus lost, oi- at least 
could only be discovered afterwards wdth great diflic.ulty 
when the first rays of the Renaissance tinted with Orient 
colours the sorpbre sky of the Middle Ages. 

If, therefore'.', in the monasteries there existed a respect 
for learning wliich caused the monks to save something 
of the philosophy of antiquity, it was strictly limited to 
that portion of the intellectual content of ancient civiliza- 
tion which had been taken up into the doctrine of the 

^ * Cf. G. B. Adams, “ Civilization during the Middle Ages," p. 88. 

^ 2 Cf Haurtiau, “ Histoire dc la Philosophie Scholaslique," p. 3. 
Cf. too, Prof. Taylor, " The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages." 
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Chi^tian Church. All things else, especially the doc- 
trines opposing: C’hristian teaching, were rigidly excluded. 
Occidental Philosojihy thus became |.the handmaid of 
Religion for centuries. Her cliief aim and object were 
the justi heat ion and definition of the Cliristian doctrines. 
Philosophy became a systeinatizer and rationalizer of the 
religious dogma. To show how the doctrinal content, whose 
truth was taken for granted <m autluirity, was also ac- 
ceptable to reason, and capable of being justified to it, 
liecame the task of Pliilosophy. 

'Ihe entire course of the evolution of the Christian 
Philosophy is generally divided into two great jieriods. The 
first begins witli the opening centuries of the ( 'liristian ^‘a, 
when the Fathers of the Church, many of whom had been 
philosophers before they became theologians, found it 
necesvsary to justify themselves and their d()(‘trines to the 
heatlien world, 'i'his jieriod practically ends with the last 
great Father of the C’hurch, Augustine (;F>4-4;K)), but is 
continued by some Church writews of a s(‘condary standing 
until the ninth century, and is known as the J^atristic 
period. The second jieriod, which extends from the ninth 
to the fifteentii century, is termed the Siholastic jieriod, 
so called because the whole work was done in the schools 
of the monasteries by the monks, d'he word Scholasticism 
is derived from the Latin .siMasticna (master of a school), 
(harleinagne had founded sehool^.j.all over France, and 
the teachers Avere tei'med fiovtom' ,srhola.s‘firi. 'Fhey were 
ecclesiastics, and philosnjdiized wholly in the interests of 
the C’hurch. Thus Scholasticism comprises that period 
of mediaeval thought in which Philosophy AA^as pursued 
under the domination of Theology, having for its aim the 
exposition of (’liristian dogma in its relations to reason. 
Scnolasticism began in the eighth centiL”y and ceased 
with the Renaissance (filteenth century). ▼ 

Scholasticism,” says Hegel, in his “ Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy,”* “is not a fixed doctrine, like 
Platonism or Scepticism, but a very indefinite name which 
comprehends the philosophic endeavours of ('hristendom 
for the greater part of a thousand years.” “ The Scholas-^ 
tic Philosophy is really 1’heology, and this Theology is 
> Vol. 111., p. 38 . ' 

i 
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nothing: but Philosophy. The name of Scholastics att*«fhed 
itself to those alone who propounded Theology scientifically 
and in a system.” ^ Scliolasticism is thus the Philosophy 
of Europe developiiia;’ within the (’hurch in the form of 
theology. Philosophy and Theolof^y have here been 
counted as one^ and it is their separation tliat constitutes 
the traiisiti(ui into modern times, .seeing that men have 
lield tliat for tbiiikin^^ reason something could be true 
which is not true for Theolog'y. Down to the Middle 
Ag^es, on the contrary, it was held as fundamental that 
there should b(» but our truth. Thus the Tlieolog’y of the 
Scholastics is not to be represented as tbou^h^ as with us, 
it Tis^erely contained doctrines about God, etc., in historic 
fi^uise, for, in fact, it also has within it the profoundest 
speculations of Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists.* ITiis 
is the ruling thought of Scholasticism. It forms an 
alliance between Philosophy and Theology, and recoi -ciles 
the spheres of reason and faith, grace and nature, hitherto 
considered as antagonistic. The founder df Scholasticism 
is Scotus Krigena, and its most distinguished representatives 
are St. Anselmus, Abelard, St. Thomas, and Duns Scotus. 
"Jliere are two periods in the history of Scholasticism, 
the Platonic and the Aristotelian or Peripatetic. Scholas- 
tic Philosophy was at first influenced by Platonism ; from 
the thirteenth century, however, it gradually suffered the 
influence of the doctrines of Aristotle. Whilst, however, 
the speculation of the Church Fathers is the outcome of 
classical anti(|uity only. Scholasticism springs from the 
soil of the (Jermanic and Neo-Latin world, and is the 
product of a new (dvilization.’* 

§ 8. The fourth great period is that of Modern Philo- 
sophy. It begins with the Renaissance and is continued 
up to the prescjit time. 

The develojmient of Modern Philosophy was brought 
about by two great historical movements : by the Renais- 
sance, or Revi^'al of Learning and of Classical Antiquity 
in Art and Science, and by the Reformation. IWards 
the middle of the fifteenth century the civilization of 

r ‘ /fiiff., p. 39. *■' /hi/., p. 40. * Cf. A. Weber, "History of 
Philosophy,” p. 202. 
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Gre^e effects its entrance into tlie mental horixon of tlie 
Occidental world. Forth froni Italy come the Greek lan- 
gua^e^ the poetry and philosojdiy of the ancient Hellenic 
worlds and begin their triumphant marcTi over Europe. The 
influences causing these great movements had been at 
work for some time past, hut the Renaissance became an 
accomplished fact during the second half of the fifteenth 
century, when the Eastern Empire, with its capital, (Con- 
stantinople, was conquered by tlie Turks, and Greek 
scholars, leaving their country, sought refuge in Italy. 
Hie influences bringing about the Renaissance had been 
at work as early as the (Crusades, if not earlier. For the 
Renaissance was not a m-eatio e^r nihi/o. The spirj^ of 
antiquity was not dead or plunged in a lethargic, sleep 
from wliich it was awakened, like an enchanted princess, 
by the kiss of the Italian poets. 'J'he three streams of 
cultjjre and civilizjition — the (rreek, the Semitic, and the 
Roman— once met and mingle^ in Alexandria, producing 
new and peculiar currents of thouglit. The united stream 
divided again, and went forth in three jiarts to fertilize the 
world. The three (uirrents of mediaeval thought — tlie 
Greco-Christian, the Roman-(Christian, and the Arabian, 
with its bye-stream of Jewish thought — flowed calmly and 
silently for several centuries without meeting or crossing. 
They had their respective intellectual centres in Con- 
stantinojile, Paris, Baghdad, and tl^e Sjianish Universities. 
Tliey met at the Court of Frederick il., where a new pagan 
culture, the outcome of the amalgamation of the three 
civilizations, arose. The spirit of revolt and independence 
began to move its wings. It was too early, however ; the 
Church was still too dominant, and the mind of man still 
too much under the rule of faith. The tide was turned 
.again into other ecclesiastical channels- or Scholastic 
Philosophy. With the year 1453 the Renissance became 
an accomplished fact. The slow but gradual evolution of 
thought reached its culminating point in that period. 
Hie threefold stream of civilization that came forth from 
the garden-land of Egypt, again met in the Medicean 
Gardens at Florence. It had left the city on the banks 
of the Nile centuries before to traverse Europe in thre^ 
parallel, distinct currents, and now discharged its roaring 
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waves ill the Arno town, the centre of the lienaisi^Vioe. 
The streaininp^ spirits of Oriental, Byzantine, and Latin- 
Christian civilizations met there, overflowed tlie banks 
and poured forth ^ill over Europe.* 

^‘^The conditions which had prevailed in the earlier 
Middle Ag’es, and obscured the learning whicli tlic ancients 
liad acquired, were chan^in^ rapidly , the effects of leutonic 
invasion were passing'' away. . . . The stir of ^reat events, 
and the contagion of new ideas in commerce and explora- 
tion and politics filled tlie air, and the horizon of men’s 
minds and interests was daily fi^rowiiif^ wider.” (ti. B. 
Adams, C’ivilization during the Middle Ages,” p. Jkio.) 
Man began to realize that behind him lay a most signifi- 
canf history which could teach him many things. \Teary 
of mediaival tradition, with its dry Scholasticism— tired of 
the e(H*lesiastical shacikles which pi'evented man from 
thinking for himself — the human mind turned to Gij^.cian 
thought and to Hellenic , culture. It was the Oriental 
in Alexandria over again ; the mediieval scholar was 
delighted when the world of Hellenic thought, with all 
its wealth and in all its splendour, was revealed to him. 
A period more pagan than Christian — in fact, opposed to 
the religious (civilization of the Middle Ages — sprang up. 
All philosophical systems of antiquity were revived. 
Platonism, wdiich siince its overthrow in Alexandria had 
for many centuries been hidden from the light of men 
in Eastern inonasterf^s, now emerged into existence in 
the favouring atmosphere of Italy. 'J’he Accademy of 
Athens was revived in the Mediccean (xardens of Florence, 
and philosophers looked back with delight and devotion 
to the illustrious pagan times. (Cf. Draper, “The In- 
tellectual Development,” Vol. II., ch. 6.) 

§ 9. Side by side with the enthusiasm for classical civiliza- 
tion in Art an J Scieiuce and the Revival of Learning, stood 
the Reformation. The new stream of culture which flowed 
from Byzantium by the way of Italy inundated Europe and 
diverted the course of Western thought. It w'as, how- 
ever, not only a revival of Learning and recovery of 
what the ancient world had known, but a “ re-birtli of 


0 * Cf. L. Stein, “ An der Wende des Jahrhunderts,” pp. 66, 70, 76. 
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em6j;,>oiis and of faculties long- dormant,, an awakening 
of man to a new consciousne;?s of life and of the world 
ill which he lives, and of the problems jtvbich life and the 
world present for tlie thinking mind to solve^ and to a con- 
sciousness also of the power of the mind to deal with 
these problems and to investigate the secrets of nature.” 
(Adams, o.c. , p. 3()o.) 

Burckhardt, in his admirable work The Civilization of 
the Renaissance in Itiily” (p. expresses himself to 

the following effect : “ In the Middle Ages both sides 
of human consciousness — that wliich was turned within as 
that which was turned without — lay dreaming or half 
awake beneath a <‘oinmon veil. The veil was wov'e^ of 
faith j illusion, and childish prepossession, through which 
the world of history were seen clad in strange lines. Man 
was conscious of himself only as a member of a race, 
peoi\\e, party, family, or corporation — only through some 
general category.” This veil dissolved in the time of the 
Renaissance into air, “an objective treatment and con- 
sideration of the State and of all the things of the w'orld 
became possilde. The subjective side at the same time 
asserted itself with corresponding emphasis ; man became 
a spiritual individual and recognized himself as such.” 
Unbridled individualism and an opposition to authority as 
well as a high degree of cosmopolitanism — which is a mark 
of the most cultured periods in thCj^history of intellectual 
development--are the characteristic features of that age. 
Whilst op])osing the mediteval type of thought and 
culture, the Renaissance period accentuated the worth 
and meaning of human nature and mundane life. The 
scholars therefore, those who in that age devoted themselves 
to the study of classical literature and the culture of 
antiquity, are called Humanist'^, and tht^r ideals and 
doctrines are known as Humanism. Ttki growth and 
development of individaiiliitm, the doctrine that man ehould 
think for himaeJf a mental function which had been 
neglected duidng the age of mental slavery, was one of the 
brightest victories gained by the Humanists. It had been 
striven after by the Italian mind for some time past. 

The first rays of that recognition appeared on the sky of 
the Renaissance, and came forth in all its splendour in the 
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time of the Encycloj>aiflists ; the thoughts of the Renais- 
sance a^airi found expression in the Avords of Diderot and 
Pousseau, of Win^ikelinann, Hainann, and Herder.^ 

Philosophy in the Reiiaissanc-e,” says Windelband 
(p. o-<)), ^Moses its corporate character, and becomes in its 
best achievements the free deed of individuals.” This 
tendency and strivinji^ for individual frt*edom, the develop- 
ment of individuality, which was one of tlie hiji^hest 
achievements of the Renaissance, Avas further aided by the 
Reformation. 

'riie ri^ht of indixudual jiidf^nent, the emancipation of 
thought from the restrictions put upon intellectual activity 
by^ecclesiasticism— ideas which had lain dormant in tlie 
s])i^t of the a^e, and AV'ere the cause rather than the result 
of the movement (ci‘. VPundt, p. 17^)) — emerg’ed into 
prominence in the Reformation. Revolt against the 
authority of the C’hurch and appeal to individual judgment 
are the j)rinciples of tlie Reformation. It became a 
liberatiiif,^ force, not only by freeing the spirit fif the time 
from e(;clesiastical bondage, but by wresting Philosophy 
from the grip of theology, and by establishing it as a 
separate, independent .secular knowledge. These two move- 
ments, viz. tlie Revival of I.<earning and the Reformation, 
allied together, were instrumental in bringing into 
prominence a third factor, which coloured the beginning 
of modern thought, ^nd formed the real transition from 
medianal to modern Philos(»phy. I refer to the natural 
aciencea. I'nder the guidance of natural science, modern 
Philosophy made her first independent attempts ; and 
whilst th(* iieAv and great discoA'eries, the widening of the 
geographical horizon, tlie voyages of Columbus, Vasco de 
Cama, and Magellan, the new world-system of Copernicus, 
the scientific ^'nvestigations of Stevinus, Tycho de Brahe, 
(xalileo, Kepliir, Gilbert and others, accompany the de- 
A’elopment of modern Philosophy, it followed that natural 
science — differing so widely from the conceptions of the 
ancient world — influenced the course of modern thought. 

The more Philosophy established itself by the side of 
^Theology as an independent secular science, the more its 

1 Cf. H. S. Chamberlain, “Die Grundlagen des igten Jahr- 
hunderts," p. 896. 
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peculiar task was held to be the knowledge of nature. In 
this result all lines of the philosophy of the Renaissance 
met. Philosophy shall be natural srience — this is the 
w’at(‘hword of the time.'* (Windelband, p. 354.) 

§ 10. Thus the Renaissance and the Reformation 
brought about the dawn of modern Philosophy, which, 
dilfering widely from the current of thought of the Middle 
Ages, offers a striking analogy with the intellectual 
history of antiquity, and pursues almost the same course. 
Modern philosophy, from the time of the Renaissance 
downwards, shows the same mode of development. It 
forms a transition from faith to reason. 

ITie spirit of reflection, awakening from its longpin- 
activity, first liegins to subject the whole religion, and 
the institutions founded upon it, to a searclii ng and 
destructive liriticJsm. The characteristic feature of a 
period of transition is the conflict between various ideas 
and conceptions, the old and the* new. Dissatisfaction with 
and disillusion of the past and a desire for a new and 
better state ensue. Whilst, however, the past is 
crumbling, the future is not yet crystallized, and is still 
ill a state of becoming. Hence the fluctuating state of 
mind, the eagerness for new ideals and ideas and new 
conceptions of the world, coupled with a searching in the 
past for corroboration. Reason, in a moment of sublime 
self-assertion and a superabunda”':e of revolutionary 
strength, emancipates itself from the shackles of faith, 
awakes from the deadly torpor into which it has been 
lulled by the mysterious whisperings of religious belief, 
and begins a new phase of life ; yet it still clings to the 
past. Old ideas arc adapted to the new system, and old 
designs are made use of for the new structure.^ 

That is exactly what happened at the da/n of modern 
Philosophy. Medifeval thought had a distirictly religious 
aspect. I'he objects of knowledge and the spirit in whicdi 
the investigations were carried on were prescribed by 
faith. The intellectual development was nothing but a long, 
continuous prayer. ITie philosophic investigations centred 
round transcendental subjects and the life hereafter. But 

* Cf. Th. Ziegler, “Die geistigen u. sozialen Stromungen des. 
I9ten Jahrhunderts,” p. 523. 
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in consequence of causeft mentioned above, there UttWliCU 
tlie age of rebellion and revolution. A bitter struggle 
against the existing system, a tumultuous tussle with 
existing principles ensued, dissatisfaction undermined the 
existent but old and outgrown doctrines, “ war is declared 
against authority of every sort, and freedom of thought 
is inscribed on tlie banner.”* “Modern Philosophy is 
Protestantism in the sphere of the thinking spirit. Not 
that which has been considered true for centuries ; not that 
which another says, though he be Aristotle or Thomas 
Aquinas, is true ; but that only which is demonstrated to 
my oum understanding with convincing force.” Freedom 
ani independence of thought, the shaking off of the 
cluAns of ecclesiastical bondage, characterize the age. 
The old and outgrown doctrines of dry Scholasticism aare 
accordingly undermined, mediaeval thought is discarded, 
disputes concerning transcendental subjects are done 
away with, but still the n%w idea is not yet found, or at 
least is in a state of becoming. Philoso]>hy therefore in 
its state of transition looked back to the past — not to the 
immediate epoch witli which it was about to break, but to 
a distant childhood, to the reminiscences of antiquity. 
There it found a preliminary substitute. “ '^Tlnis Philo- 
sophy, also, joins in that great stream of culture, the 
Renaissance and Humanism, which, starting from Italy, 
poured forth over whole civilized world.” (Falcken- 
berg, p. 11.) I have said above that modern Philosophy, 
beginning with the Renaissance, is naturalistic in its 
tendencies. Under the impulse of the Hellenic spirit, the 
modern intellectual activity was concentrated, as once in 
Hellas, upon a disinterested conception of nature and 
natural science. The desire for a new knowledge of the 
world found ^its stimulus in the acquaintance with the 
ancient Greek' thought. It is true, as has been observed, 
that in Philosophy, as well as in Art and Literature, the 
way to nature leads through Greece.” The modern 
Philosophy was, however, not only naturalistic but also 
individualistic in its tendencies. One of its characteristics 
^ was the appeal to individual reason and the emancipation 
from the bondage of faith. The modern movement to 
* Cf. Falckenberg, “History of Modern Philosophy,” p. lo. 
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asseft; the rig'ht of individual jiidg^ncnt and the privilep^e 
of man to investigate and criticize everyth iii^^ irrespective 
of external authority. In short, iiidivitkial reason is set up 
as the final court of appeal. Placinp^ absolute confidence 
in the power of rejison^ it was held capable of solving all 
the riddles of tlie universe^ and of discovering its ultimate 
se(trets. I'his is the current of thought upon which tiio 
great metaphysical systems of Descartes, S])inoza, and 
Leibniz float along. Jt is nationalism. 

§ 11. (Gradually, however, this very tendency of sub- 
mitting everything to the test of reason, led to tlie 
calling of reason itself in question. Not only the 
mate! ial world hut the mind itself is subje(^t to observijtion 
and intelligent examination. Again, as in (Jreece, to in 
medern times, the cosmological period of natural science 
was followed by one of an anthropological character. The 
investigations were transferred to the origin of human 
knowledge, and the current ^)f thought turned into a 
psychological channel. What is the origin and source 
of knowledge and cognition ? Is it reason or experience } 
Such is the inquiry instituted by John Locke, who took 
up the lines of Descartes. Like his predecessor, Bacon, 
Locke finds the source of knowledge not in reasr>n hut in 
exj)erience. ^V'hilst, however. Empiricism, or the theory 
that knowledge is d(*rived from experience, is prevalent in 
Britain, Ratitmalism, or the do<ttri*Y‘ that reason is the 
source of cognition, remains in power on the ('ontinent. 
C’omparing the mental (diaracteristi(!s of the three great 
nations which participated in the works of Philosophy 
during the period between Descartes and Kant, Falcken- 
berg (/.c., p. 81) expresses himself as follows: “’The 
Frenchman tends chiefly to acuteness, the Englishman 
to clearness and simplicity, the German q«o profundity 
and thought. France is the land of mathematical, 
England of practical, Germany of specuilative thinkers ; 
the first is the home of the sceptics, though of the 
enthusiasts as well ; tlie second of the realists ; the third 
of the idealists.” 

Locke’s Empiricism was developed by David Hume, one 
of the most consistent and deepest representatives of 
English thought, to Positivism and Scepticism. Again, 
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this phase of thought fiipds an analogy in the intelleAual 
life of (xreece. Whilst Hume’s Scepticism roused in the 
“^Scottish School^” a reaction of common sense, it 
“helped to wake in Germany a kindred but greater spirit 
fromtthe bonds of dogmatic slumbers, and to fortify him 
for his critical achievements.” This refers to Immanuel 
Kant. 

We have seen that modern Pliilosophy evolved on the 
same lines as thought in ancient Greece. Greek Philosophy 
in its infancy was naturalistic. Its object was the world 
of nature, 'riieii it turned its gaze to man and his inward 
life. First (a)smolog’ical, Philos(»phy afterwards became 
anthropological, and through the movement of Sophistry 
it gi^dually led up to Scepticism. The stream of modern 
thought followed exactly tlie same current. It was 
characteriz(;d by its naturalism when it left its source in 
the Renaissance, it became anthropological as it traversed 
Holland, Germany, and France, and developed into a 
tlwoi'if of knowledge on reaching England, wluTe it finally 
fell into Sc(‘pticism. And just as the Scepticism of the 
Sophists had prepared the way for the Socratic reform and 
the Idealistic system ol‘ l*lato, so Hume’s scepticism j>aved 
the way for the Kantian reform, which ileveloped into 
later Gennaii Idealism. Hume had shaken Locke’s 
Empiri(;isin to its foundations. 

To escape the inlUicnce of Hume, who “ had struck a 
spark at winch a flame might have been kindled had it fallen 
on material susceptible of ignition, and had its burning 
been carefully maintained, and fanned to greater in- 
tensity,” Kant “ roused himself from his dogmatical 
slumber.” Rationalism and Em])iri<*ism had thus con- 
tinued their course on parallel lines, and were still waging 
war, making ^lalms and falling into self-contradiction, 
when Kant attempted a reconciliation. He was a 
destroyer in the realm of thought, yet he was not “a 
spirit that denies.” He tried t(» vindicate the contra- 
dictions by relegating reason and experience within their 
boundaries, and by estimating them according to their 
participation in knowledge of reality. "Hie Rationalist 
and the Empiricist had discussed the origin of knowledge 
without 7'amng the question of the posaibiUty ot' knowledge, 
f 
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had'" placed a xiaiVe and full confidence in the human 
mind as capable of co^nizinff things ; Kant now directed 
his investigations to knowledge itselfc He raised the 
question of a possibility of knowledge, and subjected 
human intelligence itself to a searching investigation i In 
contradistinction to the previous assertion which Kant 
terms dogmatic (if it denies the validity of knowledge it 
is sceptic)^ the sage of Koenigsberg called his system 
criticisDi. Kant inquired into the origin and extent of 
knowledge, into its sources and limits, into the grounds 
of its existence and its legitimacy. (Cf. Wundt, /.c., p. 
246, and Falckenberg, l.c., p. 221.) But only after 
having investigated the sources of knowledge and .es- 
tablished its conditions, can one attempt to deterxliine 
its sphere and scope. Such is the turn which Kant gave 
to modern Pliilosophy, and it has since continued in the 
same direction up to the present time. The German 
Idealism of Fichte, of Schelling and Hegel has its roots 
in Kant’s doctrine of reason. Recent advances in natural 
science liave, liovvever, added to the legacy of Kant and 
German Idealism the wealtii of new problems. German 
Idealism concerned itself almost exclusively witli the 
spiritual facts of experience till attention, especially in 
England, was again turned to the study of the history of 
humanity, to external nature and to the natural sciences. 
The most importint theory of this ih\w scientific epoch is 
the theory of Evolution, which now is claiming almost 
general attention. 
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THE PROBLEMS AND S(^HOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY 


CHAFl ER X 

INTROIUTOTOHY 

§ 1. The questions with which philosophical inquiry 
occupies itself and the problems it endeavours to solve 
are many. Tliey emlirace everjdhin^ that is of a purely 
scientific or of a practical interest to man. VV'e can, 
however, briefly classify them as replies to the three great 
questions: Wkdt'f How'^ and Why I 

W'liat exists.^ and liow does it exist? are riddles to 
which Metiiphysics tries to find a solution. Wliat do we 
know of tlie existence of things ? and how do we know it ? 
are questions with whicli tlie Phihnsopliy of Knowledge 
concerns itself. hat are we to do ? and wliy do we a(d 
in this way and nt)t in another ? are questions belonging to 
the domain of Ethics. "Flie answers shaped out to these 
replies ga^'e rise to the various philosophical schools and 
systems. Every man, every philosopher, lias replied 
according to his opinion or liis character, and, we might 
add, his suil|^jundings, education, and the spirit of his time. 
Fichte quite truly remarked that the kind of Philosophy 
a man chooses depends on the kind of man he is. Jt 
also depends, it must be added, on the spirit of the 
time. 

Philosophers had no time to approach all questions : 
life is so short, and the human mind, even the most 
brilliant, even the most universal, is limited and finite. 
Hence that variety of systems in the history of Philosophy. 
• 71 
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Not ^ily do the methods and replies to one and the same 
question vary^ but even the subjeet-matter to which 
philosophers devoted their powers of hiihtle analysis is 
not always the same. I therefore divide all the pliil'‘)So- 
phical problems into three groups : 

1. Ine metaphysical or ontological, 

2. The ethical, and 

3. The epistemological prohhnns. 



CIIAITER XI 


THE METAPHYSICAL PROBT.EarS 

§ 1.V)n a pyramid in tlie Temple of Isis at Sais an old 
inscription contiiined the following words : am every- 

thing thal was^ that is, and that will be, and no mortal 
has ever lifted the veil that covers my immortality.” 
Modern science maintains that it has pierced the veil, and 
that force ” and ‘‘matter” are twerytln'ng that was 
and will be. Wliether it is true or not, this is not the 
place to discuss. Wliat we merely wisli to state is that, 
successfully or not, the human mind has done its best to 
lift the veil and tried to penetrate! the hidden secret so 
jealously guarded. “ Der Monsch ist nicht geboren die 
Probleme der W^dt zu Idsen, wohl aber zu suchen, wo das 
Problem angoht und sich sodann in der (h’enze des 
J legr eirtichen zu halten,” says (Toethe. 

The human mind has rea<l the riddle of the universe in 
various ways and explained it accordingly. Among the 
questions to which man has always endeavoured to evolve 
an answer, viz. AVdiat is ? What do 1 know ? and What am 
1 to do the first one, the metaphysical Wdiat is ? — What 
exists — has j^incipally excited human curiosity. The 
replies given by philosophers at various ages have differed 
greatly, and have given rise to many metiiphysical sclmols. 

If we ask an ordinary, practical man to tell us what 
exists, he would reply, without hesitation : “ Why, every- 
thing that surrounds me, that vast multitude of things 
that I see and hear and grasp and touch, the skies and 
the earth, the trees and the rivers, the sun and the stars, 
^he birds in the air, the fish in the w'ater, and the animals 
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in the wood — in aword^ all that Lsee and grasp and touch.” 
Yet among these many things there is a difference ; there 
are some that move^ walk, creep, or flyt whilst others are 
motionless — the first live, whilst the others are lii^less. 
The living things themselves, when touched by the hand 
of death, cease to show these signs of movement and 
become motionless. 

These limbs, whence had w^e them ? this stormy force, 
this life-blood with its burning passion ? They are dust 
and shadow.” little while ago, they were not; a 

little while, and they are not, these very ashes are not.” 

But wliat is it, we ask, that produces that change ? 

My brother, 

Awake ! — why liest thou so on the green earth ? 

* ’Tis not the hour of slumber : — why so pale ? 

What, hast thou ! thou wert full of life this morn. 

But he cannot be dead ! — Ii. silence death ? 

Such were the words which Byron puts in the mouth of 
(Jain when he sees Abel dying, and finds liimself for the 
first time in the presence of death, and such words have 
been repeated many and many a time. The hmnaii mind 
ca me t o the co n.clusion Bj/it. stwnething invislH^ some^ 
£Hlng tiiat we comprehend hut cannot” sce^ something, 
immaterial had its abode in all livtiig things, Tlii^ 
being” is a spiri^ in a word, tlie ^^ soul.” It is this 
spirit that gave life aiuT movement to Tiving things, and 
when that was gone they remained motionless and lifeless. 
Tliis belief in a soul has found a(!ceptance among all 
peoples, and philology has proved that there is no 
language where the word is not found. Thus already 
from the very beginning man, even wi bout philoso- 
phizing, distinguished between matter and spirit. Matter 
perishes, spirit is immortal. 

Thou cansl not all die — 

There is what must survive. 

Bvron. 

The philosopher, however, not satisfied with such vague 
notions, tried to.find the fundamental principle which lies. 
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behind all existence, and from which all things proc^d. 

ITiere is nothing but spirit,” said tlie one, alt matter 
is phenomenal.” />This theory is called Spiritualism (or 
sometimes misnamed Idealism). No, there is only 
matter,” said the other, all life and motion are nothing 
hut d function or a quality inherent in matter, ceasing 
entirely with tlie disintegration of tlie matter to which it 
is attached.” This theory is called Materialism. Others 
again maintained that there were tw{) principles — matter 
and spirit — and that these were united. This doctrine 
is styled dnaliffm, from the Latin duo, two. In contra- 
distinction to the tlieory of Dualism is the theory that 
maintains there is only one principle ; this is called 
Mo^sm, from the Greek fiopos (inonoa), alone. 

Matp:riaijsm and SiuRiTrAiasM 

§ 2. Ill one of the rooms of the Vatican tliere exists the 
famous fresco of Raphael, called ‘^The School of Athens.” 
Aristotle and Plato are the central figures, surrounded by 
various disciples and hdlowers. Plato points witli Ids linger 
towards heaven, wliilst Aristotle listens (boldly, his right 
hand stretched out towards the earth. Tliis ideal painting 
represents not only the Idstory of the Scliool of Athens, 
hut that of human thought, and of tlie philosophical 
theories of all ages, materialistic and spiritualistic, that 
have waged war e:.r since. The spiritualist points to 
heaven, the materialist points to earth. 

Materialism 

§ 3. Materialism is the name given to the doctrine 
which tries to exidain the plurality of phenomena by 
a single pril^dple, which conceives the world as a unity, 
and maintains that matter is at the basis of everything. 
It denies the separate existence of spirit, which is attached 
to matter or removed from it, “ like horses fastened to 
or removed from a coach.” ‘‘The times are past,” says 
Moleschott, “when spirit was assumed 
depeiidently of matter.^’ 

the philosophical conceptton^Wi(m’mamtaips^hat the 
ultimate phenomenon is not one, hi|^||0f^l^tit$]es — ?.c. 

Acc. No 
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matter and mirid^ and which i.s«-kuown as the theory or 
Dualism — Materialism maintains that there is nothing but 
matter. What we call mind is only pne of the forms 
which ever-changing, ever-varying matter assi»nes. 
Matter, however, is not that inert, lifeless mass into Jjliich 
a pure spiritual force brooding over it, aj)art from it, 
infuses life. Force is inherent in matter, manifesting 
itself in its various transformations. Life and thought 
are its innate qualities, and are the result of a complex 
combination of molecules of matter. A force, a spirit, a 
(irod separate from matter, iloating freely above it, giving 
impulse to it, is an idle con(‘.eption, according to one of 
the modern materialists, Moleschott. An absolute spirit 
as opposed to matter, an absedute creative force district 
from matter, is an absurdity. 

Ail psycliical plienomena again are notliing but functions 
of one of our organs — the brain. Ylioiights, volitions, 
and sentiments depend uj)on ih^ power and working, its 
size and constitution. Psychology is the physiology of 
th(‘ brain, 'riiougbt is nothing i)ul a motion of matter 
and vanishes with matter. Mental function is a peculiar 
manifestiition of vital power, determined ]>y the peculiar 
construction of cerebral matter. The same power which 
digests by means of the stomach thinks l)y means of the 
brain. 'Hie idea of an individual soul, separate and 
distinct from the body, independent of the material organ, 
is a mere verbiage of philosophical psychologists, of no 
scientiiic value. In a word, everything is matter or a 
manifestation of matter. Matter is inbnite and immoi*tal, 
its laws are immutable and eternal. Neither (lod nor 
man has created it ; it has always existed and will exist 
I’or ever, unalterable and imperisha})le. Nothing is lost — 
not an atom, not a molecule. It only cliai/J^es its form, 
and 

Imperious Ciesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might slop a hole to keep the wiiid away. 

Shake.speare. 

Professor Carl Vogt went even so far in his definition of 
thought as to say that the brain produces thought in the 
same way as the liver produces bile and the kidneys urine. 

'Fhe soul, life, thought, and conscience are products of 
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matter ; tliey are latent in every atom of matter, ^and 
manifest themselves in a eomjdexity of atoms. I'lio more 
comjdicated the material conditions of the, orjrans, the 
mor^ complex are the effects of their functions. One of 
the aost wonderfully, delicately, and finely constructed 
or^aivs is the brain, with its fiiiictioii "^Hhou^ht.” Matter, 
however, is not an inert, hard mass, devoid of intrinsic; 
movement, incapable of ])roducinij^ by itsedf, without the 
help of another force, the phenomena of life and mind 
and (‘onsciousness. ^Matter is not always tanpble and 
visible. It consists of iincounted millions of irndecailes in 
a gaseous, invisible, inor^anized slate, lly virtue' of the 
har^nonious movements of these molecules, matter assumes 
var^us forms, i^ivin^ rise to various jdienomena and 
manifesliitions like hardness, softness, cedour, motion, 
extension, size, etc., which are only tlu' outcome of ihe 
activity of matter. Life and thou^lit belon^i: to the same 
maiiifi'.stations. 'Hi ey are ‘not material, however, in them- 
selves; they are, as Huechner says, in his “ Last Words 
<m Materalism,” not “ what matter ?.s*, but what matter 
does.’’ Matter, consisting of small infinitesimal partiedes 
(the molecules), is not equally distribut'd in sjiace, hut 
is grouped in masses — as in nebula', clouds, suns, planets, 
and other heavenly bodies. Like', matter itself, so 
the motion of the molecules or that of the (;omposition 
of molecules is not ecpial and uniform. Some parts ot 
matter are in a very animated movement, others mo\'e 
oidy slowly and slu^^ishly. Matter passed through 
numerous phases of c'vcdution until it took the shape 
of our earth, as a condensed, solid, and independent body. 
Man, too, passi'd through phases of evolution until the. 
brain, the orj^an of thouf»ht, reached the, height of de- 
velopment wlvich results in our modern (dvilization. 

VV ith regard to death Buechner expresses’ his views as 
follows:' Great philosophers have called death the 
fundamental cause of all Philosophy. If this he correct, 
the empirical or experimental philosophy of the present 

^ “ Man in the Past, Present, and Future,” London, 1872, 
p. 225. The reader who takes a particular interest in the subject 
should also consult Buechner’s " Das kiinftige Leben u. die 
moderne Wissenschaft,” Leipzig, 1889. 
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da^ has solved the ffreatest of philosophical enigmas^ and 
shown (both logically and empirically) that there is no 
death_, and that the great mystery of e^dstence (;onsists in 
perpetual and uninterrupted change. Everything i/s im- 
mortal and indestnu^tihle — the smallest worm as w^U as 
the most enormous of the celestial bodies, the san^grain 
or the waterdro]), as well as the highest being in creation : 
man and his tlioughb^. Only the forms in which Being 
manifests itself are changing ; hut Being itself remains 
eternally the same and imperisliahle. VYhen we die we 
do not lose ourselves, but only our personal consciousness 
or tlie casual form whicli our being, in itself eternal and 
imperishable, had assumed for a short time ; we live on in 
nature, in our race, in our children, in our descendants, 
in our deeds, in our thoughts — in sliort, in the entire 
material and psychical contribution whicii, during our 
sliort personal existence, we have furnished to the sub- 
sistence of mankind and of nature in general.” 

Materialism, though monistic*, is nec'.essarily atheistic in 
its tendencies, sinc*.c it denies the existence of everything 
but matter, (iods and spirits, devils and phantoms find 
no room in a space filled with mattci*. Materialism knows 
neither Jehovah nor Jupiter; it admits ^‘^ni Dieii, ni 
diable.” ‘^Nature suffices itself, there is nothing super- 
natural.” “ Only wrong methods of observation of 
nature,” says a writer on Material|‘<m, hallucinations, 
illusions, and deceit of priests are the sources of the 
so-called supernatural occurrences.” 

§ 4. A detailed description of the various characteristics 
of materialist doctrines would be out of place in a popular 
treatise, but a brief historical sketch of their origin and 
development may be given. “ It is,” says((Siuange, in his 

History of Materialism,” ^^as old as Philosophy, but not 
older.” It is the first philosophical attempt to conceive 
the world as a unity, and to rise above the vulgar errors of 
the senses. Materialism can be traced to the very dawn 
of philosophical speculation. It is found in the Buddhism 
of the ancient Indians, in the religious systems of the 
Chinese, and in that of the most civilized nation of 
antiquity — the Egyptians. We find it, however, in a 
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systematic form for the first tiniC in Greece. The ancient 
Greek philosophers were materialists. They inquired into 
the original matte, ^ from which all things sprang’. The 
matejialistic doctrine was_, however, clearly developed by 
the aipmists — i.e. by Leiicripns and his disciple Democritus 
()f Ab^era in Thrace (420 who may he considered as 
the head of all material’sts. Democritus, one of the most 
learned Ionian pliysiruans, laid down a theory of atoms. 
Matter, according to him, consists of infinitely small 
molecules, which come together and separate, and thus form 
bodies. 'I'he atoms (from the (ireek arofios, an atom, or 
indivisible) are endowed with motion. They do not receive 
it from any other force or principle, but it belongs to their 
esseicce. 'Hie theories of Democritus were taken up by 
Epicurus (»‘140), who considered matter cas the universal 
substratum. Soul, mind, thought and consciousness, 
according to him, are accidents of matter. Among the 
followers of Epicurus mayibe reckoned Lucretius Cams 
(09 B.C.), the famous Roman author, poet and philosopher, 
who expressed his views in his poem entitled De rerum 
iiatura,’* or On the nature of things.’' It w,.s this famous 
poem which, as Lange says, seemred for the Epicurean 
doctrines sin^h an influence on modern thought. 

During the Middle Ages the dogma of religion and blind 
faith, ‘^the charcoal burner’s simple hnna creed,” 
gained sway over the. spirit of m, and materialism was 
overwhelmed by C’h'nstiaii Dualism — ?.c. tlie doctrine ol 
spirit and matter. Timid voices, like those of the French- 
man Gassendi and the Italian (iiordano Bruno, were heard 
here and there ; but they were soon silenced. Giordano 
Bruno was burnt in the Campofiore at Rome, on February 
17 th, 1(500. In modern times the materialistic doctrine wa^ 
first revived injEiiglaiid by ITiomas Hobbes of Malmesbury 
(1588-1679). According to him all the real phenomena 
of the world are the outcome of motion. 'Hiere are no 
incorporeal spirits for him. By spirit he understands 
physical bodies in such a refined state as to escape th( 
perception of our senses. 

From England Materialism travelled to P'rance, whei 
La Mettrie (1709-1751), in his works L’homme machiuf 
and ^^Histoire natureUe de lame,” and Baron Holha^ 
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in nis Systeme fie la nat.ire,” gave it a very definite and 
a reckless expression. Dnrinj^ the hVonch Revolution 
Cabanis (]7o7-1808) clearly formijjated materialistic- 
principles. * 

In (ierrnanyj where the flood of Idealism (the s^^stems 
of FichtCj Sclielling, and Hegel), bursting over it.'‘‘^s\vept 
away Materialism,” the revival of the natural sciences 
gave a new impulse to Materialism. Moleschott, “ an 
Flpigonus of the Philosophy of Natin-e,” who was guided 
by the positive spirit of sfrience, became in the last 
century the propagator and leader of a new, j)owcrful 
materialistic school. In his work “ Kreudauf des Lebens” 
((-ircular Course of Life) he laid down the axiom that 
“ without matter there is no force, and without foiVc- no 
matter.” Mcdeschott was fidlowed hy a distinguished 
naturalist ( arl \’ogt, who in his work “ 1 Viehlerglaube 
uiid Wissenschaft ” ((’harcoal-luirner’s C-reed and Science) 
for the first time betrayed materialistic sympathies. 
Ludwig Buechner, however, inspired by Moleschott, 
bec-ame the ardent and clear interjireter of modern 
Materialism.' Ills chief work, “ Kraft und StofF” (Force 
and Matter), has been styled the “ Bible of Materialism,” 

Spiritiffi/hwi ^ 

§ o. Ojiposcu ' Materialism, or to the doctrine that 
maintains the material v * /'n of thi,jiju''>s- of life, thought, 

* '] hrouphout thih lx)ok I h.ivc used ihr term “ Spiritualism ” as 
denoting the metaphysical doctrine that nothing but “ spirit ” or 
" mind ” exists. “ .Spirii,” “Spiritualism,” “ spiritual,” or “ mental ” 
st<in<l thus in opposition to ‘ ' Matter,” ‘ ‘ Materialism ,” and ‘ ‘ material. ” 
Although the term Spiritualism is less common in English than its 
synonym Idealism, I found that it answered my purpose much 
better. By using the term “ Idealism,” as opposed to Materiidism, 
one would have to make a distinction not only bcaween the ” sub- 
jective Idealism” of Fichte, the "objective” of Schelling, the 
" absolute” of Hegel, and the " transcendental” of Kant, but also 
between the Idealism in Epistemology, or the Theory of Knowledge, 
).nd the identical term denoting a particular theory in .-Esthetics, 
t would only confuse the reader of this book, which is intended for 
le general public, and would also lead to many definitions and 
'planations out of place here. 1 therefore preferred the term 
Spiritualism ” in the metaphysical sense, and availed myself of 
d^isra ” in " Epistemology ” and in " .Esthetics.” 
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and the various merttal pheiioinciia — is the spiritual 
doctrine known as Spiritualism. 

It has often been termed Idealism, and as such opposed 
to ^|aterialism. ^'his, however, if not entirely wron^, is 
at k\ist confusing. Idealism is the counter-theory of 
Realitm, and will be treated in that conn(‘ction in the 
<*]iapt?r on the Theory of Knowledge, 'riio conseipience 
of such a wroii^ definition of terms, is tliat Materialism 
is also misunderstood, ami <‘onsidered as a doctrine that 
teaches egoistic and low tendencies. Mati'rialism has 
hccomc a term of reproach. It is advisable therefore to 
he clear as to the distinction between Materialism and 
Spiritualism. 1'he first of these theories assumes, as 
the ^ fundamental basis of all thinj»-s, matter— physical, 
unco’^jscious, inert matter, which only in its organization 
and development attains life and feeling*:, and performs the 
psychical functions in their grandest manifestiitions ; the 
second theory, that of Spiritualism, maintains that the 
real essence of Hein^, working liehind the appearances, is 
of a spiritual, immaterial nature.^ 

Without attempting an exposition of* the various systems 
of Spiritualism, let it he briefly stoted that it endc‘avours 
to ])rove that ‘thought,” although connected with the 
brain, is liy no means the result of it, or, philosophically 
expressed, their relation is not that of cause and effect. 
"Jlie brain is an instrument necessary for thought, but it 
does not at all profTuce thought. lJuman thought, con- 
scious of its individuality, penetrated with the sense of its 
personality and its free will, is not the outcome of blind, 
unconscious matter, even in its most complicated state of 
organization and composition. 

Matter cannot think, cannot feel, or, in other words, that 
which is tliou^ht or felt (is the object) cannot at the same 
time also think or feel (be the subject). A French poet 
has summed it up in two lines. 

Je pense que la pcnsc^e edatantc lumiiVe, 

Ne peut pas sortir du'scin de I’^paisse matiere. 


* Metaphysical Spiritualism must not be confused with modern 
Spiritism — the calling of the dead, table rapping, etc., which 
Ixdongb to the domain ol occultism and mesmerism. 


0 
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'Ijie real essence of things" is therefore a special im- 
material force_, it is Spirit, self-(M)iiscioiis and endowed 
with the sense of personality. We neither perceive nor 
comprehend the real essence of things by our sense , but 
by abstract reasoning, and tliis esseinre must ther efore 
also be of an abstract spiritual nature. ^ 

§ 6. Spiritualism came into existence after Materialism. 
"Die human mind, fond of tlie mysterious, the unknown, 
the ‘^je ne sais quoi,” that transcends all our powers of 
verification, could not long be satisfied with Materialism, 
which robs life of its mysteries. It is for the very same 
reason that humanity, abandoning belief (the Sphinx 
shrouded in mystery) for s<dcnce, ever and anon returns to 
religion. Materialism and Spiritualism have ever -ince 
been and still are, throughout the whole history of human 
thought, waging war and contending for tlie supremacy in 
the realm of JMiilosojdiy. Plato had expressed a theory 
of Spiritualism. He maintained that ideas have a 
real existence, and are the ]>rototy])es of all ])bcnomeiia. 
In modern times Rene Descart(»s revived the Spiritualistic 
doctrine, but it was Leibniz (1()4(>-171(>) who elaborated it. 
There is one esscuice of all things, the spiritual. It is one, 
but divided into an infinity of metiiphysictal points or 
monads, llie monad is created by Hod, and is finite, llie 
indivisibility of physical points or atoms exist only 
apparently. They ar(» an agglomeration of metaphysical 
points, and extension is not a reality but a (‘oexistence of 
forces. 

"Hie real essence of things is an immaterial principle, 
viz. force. God has created the monads, force centres, 
endowed with intelligence, unlike each other. The monad 
is thus a spiritual force or activity, whicli finds expression 
in its continual changing states. It is th “living and 
perpetual mirror ” of tlie universe, and contains an infinity 
of possible coiuieptions that struggle from uncons(!iousness 
to consciousness. Consciousness is a stream of ideas and 
feelings that gushes forth from the very essence of every 
monad. Matter is an aggregate agglomeration of 
monads. They are, however, naked monads, that are in a 
state of unconsciousness, and of which dead matter consists. 

The term monad is derived from the Greek goi/u? {monas). 
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unity, which Leihniz seems to have taken from the work 
of Giordano Bruno, l)e Monade.” "llie world is not a 
macliine. Everythinf^ therein is force, life, soul, thought, 
desii^. The monads are unextended. 

Bo‘*Jy is an extension of materiality. But what is the 
essem^ of this materiality ? It is force, says Leihni/., 
immaterial, unextended,* indivisible, and indestructihle. 
'Fhere is a p-aduation in the perfection of the monads. 
The most perfect monads rule, the less perfect obey. 
Dead matter is an a^^re^ate of the less j)erfect monads 
without the ruling monad. 'riiey are not inanimate, 
however, for every monad is in itself soul and body, soul 
bein^ its material essence and body its sensible manifestii- 
tion?^ If Leibniz admitted a certain reality to matter, 
Berkeley went much further, and developed a doctrine of 
extreme Spiritualism. George Berkeley, the Bishoj) of 
(loyne (1(180-170.*]), “a ^reat philanthropist and a small - 
philosopher,” as he has bet'll called, unjustly perhaps, by a 
recent (lerman author, taii^^ht that the existence of matter 
is nothing but an illusion. Only spirit or mind exists. 
Idea is a tiling perceived, and there is nodifterence between 
what we call a real thin^j:, or the object u(* assume to be 
without us, and our id(*a, <»r the ima^e of it. The mind 
perceives ideas and simulbineonsly j)roduc(‘s the things 
themselves. Nothing exists without the mind. licibniz 
has .admitted an objective existence of things, Berkeley 
denied the existence of unperceived or unperceivin^ thin^j^s. 
'I'he sun, the moon, tin* trees, etc., would cease to exist if 
there were no one to ]M*rceive them. The mind, however 
(Berkeley admits a plurality of minds), does not penieive 
the things, oi* ideas, by itself alone, or by the power of its 
waV/, btit chief! v through an all-powerful spirit, God, upon 
which it depei^ls. 'Fliis Spirit has imprinted upon us ideas 
the perception of which we usually call real things.” 

In his book entitled “ Siris” (a cluiin), where ho starts 
with the medicinal virtues of tar-water and ends with 
the Absolute, he says that Ideas are not lig’ments of the 
mind, but the most real beings, intellectual and unchange- 
able ; and therefore more real than the fleeting, transient 
objects of sense, which, wanting stability, cannot be 
subjects of science, much less of intellectual knowledge.” 
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In modern times Hermann Lotze, in his “ Microcosmus/’ 
gave expression to spiritualistic doctrines. Schopenhauer, 
who accepts as the essence of things thcj.will, and Fechner, 
in Nachts uiid Tages Ansicht,” who considers the a^hma- 
tion of everything, are spirituali.sts. / 


Monism and Hoalism. 

§ 7. Some philosophers admit (me principle only as 
the essence of all things, either spiritual or inatt^rial ; 
others, on the (contrary, maintain that the universe, 
the world and man are a composition of two distinct 
principles, sjiirit and matter, that exist side by syVe in 
harmony. 'Jliose who accept the first solution (or answer) 
— i,e. the existence of only one princi]>le or suhstratum 
underlying all phenomena — are called monists, and their 
system of Philosophy is kifOwn under the name of 
‘^Monism.” “Monista» dicuntur philosojihi," says Chr. 
Wolf, “ qui unum tantummodo substantiae genus ad- 
mittunt.” ^‘ Monists are those philosophers wlio admit 
only one kind of substance.” They are either Materialists, 
if they accept matter as that “ genus substantia*,” or 
Spiritualists, if they see in Spirit the sole essence of 
things. 

Eduard v. Hartmann, in his Pljilosophie des Unbe- 
wussten ” (Philosophy of the Unconscious), thinks that the 
tendency to Monism is to be met with among the original 
^sterns, philosophical or religious, of the first rank. 
Dualism, however, or the system that accepts the coexist- 
ence of matter and spirit, is not only that of the naive or so- 
called unphilosophical mind, hut has also been defended by 
the great philosophers from the dawn of ci'Jilizatioii down 
to modern times. Dualista* sunt,” to quote again 
VYolfs definition, ^‘^qui et substantiarum materialium et 
immaterialium existentiam admittunt.” Dualists are 
those who admit the existence of material and immaterial 
substances.” 

Anaxagoras, Aristotle, the Stoics were dualists. In 
modern times it was Descartes who worked out the 
diialistic doctrine which the Occasional ists, with Geulinx, 
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modified. Herbart, Lotze, and Ficlitc may bo considered 
as dualists. 

Anaxagoras (4.^^ ii.r.) assumed tlie existence of an 
interigent principle, the cause of motion, in addition to 
llie iuert, unintelligent material substance. The material 
substilice or element is unconscious and incapable of 
producing motion by itself. It is tbe spiritual principle, 
which be calls piws (uons), sense, intelligence, endowed 
with consciousness, activity, force, and intelligence, that 
produ(!es movement and life in the universe. 

4'he two great pliilosophers of antiquity, Plato and his 
illustrious disciple Aristotle, are both, strictly speaking, 
duabsts. Plato accepts the coexistence of the ideal and 
the material principle, or the existence of tlie worlds of 
sense and of the Ideas, the archetypes of whicdi the 
sensible world is only a copy. Aristotle, who admits the 
two princ-ij)les, that of matter, which is passive, and form, 
wdiich is endowed with a power of its own, is also a 
dualist. His assertion, however, that form or idea and 
matter do not exist separately, that every being is both 
form and substratum, idea and matter, body and soul, 
brings his theories nearer Monism, or at least gives them 
a monistic tincture. During the Middle Ages Dualism 
kept its sway, being found in ac<M>rdan(;e with the 
doctrines of the ( hurch. The philosoj>hical founder, 
however, of Dualis»*» in Modern Philosophy is Descartes. 
He distinguished between the res extensa,” the extended, 
or matter, and the “ res cogitans ” or mind. They are 
quite different substances, diametrically opposed to each 
other. The two suhstances exclude each other. 

Mind or spirit is unextended and immaterial, is active 
and free, whilst body or matter is extended and soulless. 
Man is a coinuiiiation of body and soul. 

The characteristic attribute of spirit is thought, that of 
body is extension. 

I’lie movements of the body are occasioned by the soul, 
which is independent of the body, and is indestructible. 
Body and soul are connected in the pineal gland (Die 
Zirbeldruse). Spinoza, starting from the Cartesian 
doctrine, considered extension and thought as different 
attributes of one and the same substance, which is the 
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All, Nature or God. Two different pubstaiiees, diametri- 
cally opposjcd, can never be united^ he tlioufi^lit. He is 
thus a inoiiist. e 

In modern times Lotzo and Fichte mi^ht he acco*’nited 
dualists. 

Dualism is the <*Teed of all nai\e minds, and/is the 
basis of all religions.” 

And E. Haeckel, in his treatise on “Monism,” says as 
follows: “Most of the older religions and philosophical 
systems arc dualistic*, re^ardin^ (Jod and the world, 
creator and creature, sjdrit and matter, as two (completely 
separated substances. AVe find this express Dualism also 
in most of the purer church relij^ioiis, especially ii) th(». 
three most important fo7*ms of Monotheism, whi(;h the 
three most renowned ])rophets of theeastc‘rn Mediterranean 
— Moses, (dirist, and Mohammed — founded.” 


Tiin 'J’iiKOJ.o(iico-C'osMoLO(;icAL PuoniiK.’u 

§ 8. (’losely related to the (juestion : Mliat exists.^ is 
another problem, a problem that has (wcupied the minds 
of men since they hefj-an to speculate, and that is : How 
does it exist? or How did the world come into existence? 
llie human mind, even that of the ordinary man, was 
early impressed by the strict unity tliat existed in the 
seeming variety of nature, in the vux^hle or the invisible 
world ; man s(7on found out that the ]>henomena were 
recurring in strict punctuality, and that there seemed to 
he established laws, inn er infriiiffed. During his life, from 
his earliest childhood to advanced age, everything around 
him, from the ground he trod upon to the skies above, 
manifested a marvellous state of hw and order. The 

I iresence of a system in the uniformity of nature, a regu- 
arity amidst the seeming chaos of natural ^phenomena, 
forcibly imiiressed the most superficial observer. Tlie 
(question naturally arose : To wdiat is this order or 
cosmos due? or How^ did it come into existence? 
Tlie first Greek jdiilosophers thought they had done 
enough by maintaining the existence of a single principle, 
like w^ater (Thales), the atmosphere (Anaximander), the air 
or breath (Anaximenes), or fire (Heraclitus). Everything 
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that existed, they tlioiiglit, was derived from it, and 
strove to return to it. Yes ; but how did tliis order of 
things come out^ of the chaos was the question still 
unanswered, and a precocious child like hipicuriis em- 
harn^ssed his teacher who informed him that, accordin^^ 
to n^vsiod, tlie world oripfinated from chaos — by asking 
him: And wlience did the chaos come? The single or 
many princijdes from which e\^erytliin^^ was supposed to 
emanate in such a perfect order and re^ularitj^ must have 
a cause or a r(*ason. PInlosophers therefore, like Demo- 
critus and Ileracditiis, said that unity is only appearance, 
and that the infiiite number of infinitely small molecules, 
th(^ atoms, moved in empty space without any design or 
purT^ose. 'fhey con^re^j^atc* or separate, not as tlie action 
of some transcendent princijde, hut in consequence of 
necessity, and in accuwdance with a perpetual motion that 
is part of their essem^e. ^fhere is no teleology, or desip^n 
and purpose, in the cosnufs. As the number of the atoms 
moving in infinite s})ace, in the course of infinite time, is 
infinite in itself, all possible combinations must arise and 
often repeat themselves. 'I'his theory is known under the 
name of Atomism. 

§ 8. Such an <‘x]danation, however, (jould not for lonp^ 
remain satisfactory. Man’s innate, indestructible habit of 
asking for the last cause of every phenomenon on the one 
liand, and certain ^ague, but powerful feelings, tliat of 
dependence above fill and the want of protection, im- 
jKwled him to believe in the presence of an invisible 
transcendent power, of a powder conscious of its will, 
which must “ bear some remote analogy to human 
intelligence.” ’fliis powder, the cause of order in the 
universe, contained the secret of all things, and to it man 
could look ftir what he w’’anted, but did not possess, for 
protection and happiness. The chaos must have a leader, 
forming a controlling spirit, that would account for the 
cosmological order of things, give the key to the solution 
of the most perplexing riddles, and explain the design and 
purpose which exist in the universe. From the per- 
ception of the great phejiomena of nature,” says Max 
Miiller, ^^the human mind was led to the conception of 
agents behind these phenomena.” 
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This transoeiident power is God. Its existence has 
been foreshadowed lon^ before the dawn of civilization ; 
almost every race or generation has detiv^^d it by a different 
name: Jehovah, Jupiter, Lord; or the Infinite, the/ Un- 
known, the Infinite Will^ the Divine, the AYorld-contr(^llinf>: 
Power, etc. t; 

'I'he hcaxens ])ioclaim His glory, 

or, as Tennyson sings : 

'rhe sun, the moon, the stiiis, tlie hills, the plains, 

Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him that reigns? 

This mighty idea of <h)d is deejdy rooted in the human 
breast ; at some time or another it wells up, even iiUthe 
most arid soul. Humble at the beginning, and cradled in 
selfishness, this idea has developetl in the course of time, 
^ iind afforded ample scojk* for innumerable diverse theories 
and conceptions. It evolved fioni the crude notions of 
the uncivilized past, from the notions held by the savage, 
who modelled his fetish, to those of a Hegel, Henan, Max 
Midler, and others. 

This theory, the belief in the existence of an invisible, 
conscious intelligence, creating .and regulating the uni- 
verse, is called 'riieism, from the (ireek O^os = God. It 
maintains the existence of a personal God or gods, super- 
natural, transcendent and extra-mundane. It is essential 
to all creeds and religious beliefs, from the lisping of 
semi-civilized barbarians to the etherealized religion of a 
Schleiermacher. 

It either admits two or several gods— and is called 
Polytheism (after the Greek ttoXv, poh/, many), which is 
the basis of many ancient and modern Oriental religions — 
or it accepts only one God, and .as such is luiown under 
the name of Monotheism, which is the basis of the three 
great religions: .ludaism, Christianity, or Islam. Un- 
assisted human reason, however, could never attain to such 
a concept of, or such a belief in God, without a special 
revelation, which is granted to the human race for that 
purpose. Thus Theism is necessarily anthropomorphic, 
from the Greek ^lop(|)Tj {morphP, form), and av0p<a7ros 
{anthropos, man) : it attributes to the Divinity, perfect as it 
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is, human thoup;‘hts and ideas, human qualities and con- 
ceptions and passions, and even human form. Distinct 
from Theism is Deism, which, wiiilst admitting the 
existence of a transcendent principle, a Power personal 
and conscious, denies the necessity of revela tio.n. Deism 
is alsc| called Rationalism. It defends tlie existence of 
i iod against the Atheist who denies it, but it denies the 
stiitement that this (lod takes an active continuous part in 
the government of the world, and an interest in human 
weal and woe. Human reason, unassisted by miracles and 
revelation, attains to tlie knowledge of (iod or the first 
Cause of bringing order in the chaos. This ]>ower 
reqiures no special cult, no form of yirayer, no mode of 
worsl^ip. 'J'h^> deist dwells on such dizzy heights, in such 
ethereal regions, that the various creeds and religions 
lose their characteristic distinctions in the remote 
distance, (diristianity, Judaism, and Islam, monotheistic 
and pol}i:heistic worshi]), ^re mere fleeting waves in the 
vast ocean of divinity. Huddlia, Zoroaster, and Manu 
are insignificant points on tlie distant horizon of human 
ideals. Deism also disputes the creatio ex nihilo,” or 
the statement that (hid cr(‘ated the world out of nothing. 
Deists maintain that (lod only lirought order in tlie 
chaotic state of matter, which is eternal. Deists have 
therefore often been called atheists, and Bossiiet termed 
Deism a disguiseih \tlieisni.” 

§ 10. "J'heism ana Deism conceive a (lod who is trans- 
cendent, outside or above the world, wlio governs the 
world as an establishment apart from Him. Theism goes 
even so far as to imagine Him sitting on a throne, 
administering good and evil, rewarding and punishing the 
human race fmcording to its deserts, taking an interest in 
human affair?, finding pleasure in sacrifice, and being 
mollified by prayers, maintaining, however, at the same 
time, that God is too high for His actions to be under- 
stood by man. In contradistinction to these tlieories of 
transcendence, or the doctrine that God lias reality in 
Himself apart from His works. Pantheism teaches imma- 
nence, or that God is in the world, that He is all in all, 
all that is. It identifies the Deity completely with the 
inworki^ force of nature. To give a clear definition of 
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I’aiitlieisni is ratljer clifficiill, and Goethe once remarked : 

I have never yet met anybody who knew exactly what 
the word sipiihed.’' The term was bust made use of by 
Toland in ]70»5, and is derived from the Greek nau {pan), 
everything, and ^fos {fheo,s), God, and thus tcacdies, as the 
name indicates, that God is evcrythiiifj:, or that evei/ »rthinfj^ 
is (rod. (»od and tiie cosmos, or the world , are not separate, 
hut one and the same substance. There is no personal, 
extra-mundane God, as anthropomorphic Theism or even 
I>eism mainUiins. Pantheism deprives (iod of all His 
luunan attributes, disanthropomorphi/x's Him, denies His 
personality, and identifies Him with the universe. He is 
tlie ever-creativ(‘, over-active force of nature, the (*ause 
and design, the spirit whose thoufrhts are naturp and 
reality. 'I’lu' world is His manifestation, nature His robe. 
If there were anything besides God, He would no loiifj^er 
he infinite, omnij)Otent, and omnipresent. According to 
Pantheism, (iod is present in eS^ery atom of the universe, 
in every ^rain of sand in the desert, and in every blade 
of ^rass in the ficdd. He is present in the leaf that 
quivers in the breeze, and in the worm that creeps on 
the ground. 

Yet not tfio lightest leaf, 

I'hat quivers to the passing breeze, 

Is less instinct with Thee : 

Yet not tlie meanest worm, vi 

7'hat lurks in graves and kittens on the dead, 

Less shares Thy eternal breath. 

Pantheism proclaims, to <|uotc another line of the same 
poet, Shelley — 

The omnipresence of that spirit 
In which all live and an. 

In his admirable hook, Religion and Philosophy in 
Germany,” Heinrich Heine gives the following definition 
of Pantheism, “ the hidden religion of Germany” ; God 
is identical with the world. He manifests Ilimself in 
the plants, which, without consciousness, lead a cosmic- 
magnetic life. He manifests Himself in the animals. 
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wliifli in llicir sensuous dream-life feel a more or less dumb 
existence. But most gloriously He manifests Himself in 
man, who both fiels and thinks. In man Ciotl reaches 
self-consciousness^ and throui!^h man He reveals this self- 
consciousness ; not in and through the individual man, 
hut ii^ and throupli the whole of mankind. Of //// mankind 
it can truly he said that it is an incarnation of (iod.” 

§ 1 1. To pve a complete historical sketch of tlie tlieolo^ico- 
cosmolo^ical tlieories would practically mean a history 
(d' Philosophy. I shall therefore only mention a hnv 
names of those wlni are conne<‘ted uith tin* Aarious 
theories above described^ viz. Atoinism, 'rhei.s.m, Ihusm, 
amt Pantheism. 

n^e atomic doctriiu* was first formulated by Lencip])us 
and his dis«‘iple, Ihmux'ritus. Anaxagoras (of ('lazomenje, 
in Ionia), however, felt the necessity of some power or 
or^anizin^ sjurit which would account for the order of 
the cosmos. He therefote assumed the t‘\istence of an 
element endowed with force, life, and intelligence, active 
and free, which is the source of order, life, and movement 
in the world. This power he called vovi\ 7i<n(,s\ His nous, 
however, is only the spirit that evolves order from chaos ; 
he is the prime mover, but not the creator of matter, 
which is eternal. In contradistinction to this phih»- 
so]diical view, '^rhc'ism conceived (iod as the (*reator of 
matt(‘r “ex nihilo.’^'rhis belief is at the basis of all reli^it)ns 
creeds. J^lato, Aristotle, Leibniz, and Kant are all 
theists. They admit a personal (iod as the lirst ('ause of 
the universe. J )eisin, or Rationalism, conceiving a Supreme 
Bein^ hoverijitj;- above thiiifj^s and fj^overnin^ them, not 
according to its free Avill, but by means of umdian^eahle 
laws, first appeared in England in the eif!;^hteenth c^entury, 
where Tolanu, M. Tindal, and Shaftesbury were its best- 
known defenders. M'ith ret^ard to Pantheism, it had been 
taught in the Rig-Veda, the Indian sacred book, and by 
the ancient (ireek philosophers of Elea, in Lucania^ who 
were known under the name of the Eleates. And 
even St. Paul teaches Pantheism when he says, “In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” XenophanCvS 
taught that there is only one God, who is identical with 
the universe Virgil clearly teaches Pantheism in the 
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Sixth iEneid, when he makes Aiicdiises gi^'e the follow- 
ing reply : 


Principio crelum, nc terras, cainpo^t|ue liquentes, * 
y^ucenterriqne glohuni Luna*, Titaniaquc astra, 

Spirilus intus alit, totamque infusa per artiis 
Mens agitat molein, et niagno se corpore miscet. ^ 
Jndc honuniiin peeiidunique ^cnus, viiccque volaiilu»n, 
]\t qu£e mannoreo fert nionslra suh aiqucae pontus. 
Jgneus est ollis vigor, et caelestis ongo 
Scniinihns : quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenicjuc hcbclant artus, monbundaque membra. 

VI. 724-32. 


Towards the end of the sixteenth eeiitiiry, (liorrjano 
Rruno, braving the threats of tlie Iiupiisition, raise/1 his 
voice against anthro]>()niorphic 'J'heisni, and in favour 
of Pantheism, (tod, tlie inlinite Being, and the universe 
are, according to Brnno, hut one and the same thing, 
'lliose who imagine (lod as existing fty thr .side of other 
beings make Him finite. He is neitlnn* tlie creator nor 
the fir.st niover_, hut the .sok/ of the world. It was, how- 
ever, Benedict Spinoza, of Amsterdam (1(>32-1()77), who 
elaborated the Pantheistic doctrine, and who is therefore 
considered the Father of Modern l\antheism. Spinozism 
and Pantheism have, in fact, become synonymous. 
Spinoz^i’s doctrine can be briefly summed up as follows : 
'Inere is one subsUiiicc in the w(»rld, ^hich is (iod. He is 
infinite and absolute. All other finite suhstiinces proceed 
from (lod, and are contained in Him. I’hey have only 
a fleeting, transient existence, (iod, or the Infinite, has 
two attributes by which He reveals Himself to us : exten- 
sion and thought. Extension modified forms bodies^ 
thought modified forms minds. These attributes are the 
garments woven for Hod by tlie ever-movifig shuttles of 
the roaring loom of time.” 

When {Spinoza, the lonely sage of Amsterdam, pro- 
claimed his doctrine, the whole “ISwiss Guard of Divinity” 
rose against the enemy, accusing him of Atheism. He 
was, hoviever, far from atheistic. On the contrary, 
Spinoza was full of love for the Deity, which he felt 
throughout nature. F roin the brimming goblet of nature 
he had drunk divinity in deep draughts, until^ he was 
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intoxicated with it. Ther5 was nothing hut divinity for 
liim. In spite of the violent attiicks directed against liini, 
Spinoza exercised immense influence ov^er tlie greatest 
ininds of Europe. Schiller^ Goethe^ Lessing, Herder, 
Schlciermacher, Heine, and Shelley were all Pantheists 
or Spinozists. 

Goi!Kihe has expressed his pantheistic creed in “ Faust 
and in his poem, “ Gott uiul die \V’'elt.” 

Was war’ ein Gott, der nur von ausscn stiasso, 

I III Krt'is das All am Fing^cr laufcn licssc ? 

Ihni zu-mt’s die Welt im InmTU zii bewegen, 

Natur in sicli, sich in Natur zii hegen, 

So das, was iminer lebt, iind webt, iind ist, 

Nie seine Kraft, nic semen Geist vcrnusst, 

PKOtr.MION.' 

Der Alluinfasser, 

Dcr Allerhalter, 

Fasst und erhalt er nicht 
Dich, inich, siq^i selbst? 

Und diangt nicht allcs 
Nacli Ilaupt und Herzen dir, 

Und webt m ewigcm Geheininiss, 

Unsichtbar Sichtbar iiljer dir, 

Frfull da von dein Ilerz so gioss-t's isl, 

Und wenn du ganz in dein Geluhle selig bist 
Neiin das dann wie du willst, 

NennsGliick! Herz ! Licbe ! Gott! — Faust.* 

Wdiat Go(;^”Ould o/^^war(f/y aUmc control. 

And on His finger whiil the mighty whole? 

He loves the inner world to move, to view 
Nature m Him, Himself in Nature too. 

So that what in Hun works, and is, and lives, 

File measure of His strength, His Spirit gives, 
d'he all-embracing, all-sustaining one, 

%Say, doth He not embrace, sustain, include 
Thee ? — me ? — Himself? 

And does not all that is, 

Seen and unseen, mysterious All, 

Around thee, and within. 

Untiring agency. 

Press on thy heart and mind, 

Fill thy whole heart walli it, and when thou art 
Lost in consciousness of hai^piness, 

'I'hen call it what thou wilt, 

Happiness — heart — love— God I 
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THF. KTHICAIi PROBfiKM 

§ 1. Amonb tlip etliical and moral ])roldems yliich 
j)hiloso])hcrs of all a^es havo endoavonred to solve, and to 
which they have devoted their thoughts, are the 
followiiif]^ : 

(1) The origin and source of^)ur sense of morality i 

(2) 'File inner motives which make ns obey the dictates 
of our moral sense^ and thus shape our conduct ; 

(8) 'i'h(‘ aims, puj‘])ose, and ultimate result which w'e 
endeavour to attain by our moral actitms ; 

(4) The criterion and standard by wliich our actions are 
regulated. 

§ 2. The first question is that of the origin of the moral 
feeling : How do we know that one^narticmlar action is 
moral and another immoral? IIow does the liuman 
conscience apprehend and distinguish the good from tlie 
had, the right from the wTong? And, do w^e not se^e that 
what is considered moral, riglit, and good by some men, 
}>y some generations, or in certai?i localities, is judged as 
had, w'rong, and immoral in a different age or locality ? 
To this question tw^o answers have been gnam. C'ertain 
philosopluu-s maintiiined that the capacity of distinguishing 
between right and WTOiig, good and evil, moral and 
immoral, is innate in every man. It may differ slightly 
according to period and environment, hut it is funda- 
mentally present in every individual. Everybody is 
possessed of an immediate know ledge which teaches liim to 
recognize the intrinsic worth of moral ideals. This know- 
ledge is intuitive. We feel without being tauglit, that a 
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cei*taiii action is moral and another immoral. This tlieory 
is known under the name of Nativism or Intiiitionism. 
C’arlyle, when he says^ “Truly this same sense of the 
infinite nature of 6uty is the central part of all of ns ; a 
ray as if of Eternity and Immortiility immured in dusky^ 
many-coloured Time, and its deaths and births, evidently 
heloii^ to the same sclnud. This facility is independent 
of environment, time, and education. It is an innate 
faculty, and can, consecpiently, not he acquired. It is an 
immediate knowledge that is part and parcel of our nature, 
given to us to realize moral distinctions in the same way 
that the eye has been given tp us to see, and the ear witli 
wuH^h to hear. Butler, who considert'd conscieiu'e the 
essential element in our nature, and who defines it as the 
“ inofal ajjproving and disappnn ing faculty,” belongs t<» 
this school of pliilosophers. Among the (iermans Fichte 
and above all, Kant, belong to this school. ()p])osed to 
their view is tlie school of philosophers who maintiiin that 
our knowledge of moral distinctions, lik(‘ all other 
knowledge, is derived from experience, and advances with 
the progress of age and thought. The sense of morality 
is not innate in man, but is the result of experience, which 
teaches him to judge certain actions as good or bad, right 
or wrong. 'Idiis theory is termed Empiricism, or nujre 
frequently Evolutionism. It is based u])(>n the dcuelopment- 
theory of Darwin and Wallace, or the biological evolution 
which regards the ^m])lex forms of animate (‘xistence and 
the states of our mental life as having sprung from the 
simple forms. Thus the Darwinian theory of develop- 
ment has been applied by many jdiilosojdiers to moral law 
and the science of morality. C\arneri, Mill, Bain, and 
especially Herbert Spencer are the influential teachers of 
this school, ^ust as organism is the product of heredity, 
the result of selection and rejection of a process extending 
over many ages, so mind advances from the lowest states 
to the more advanced. I'he moral facmlty is nothing hut 
the tendency to bring about results judged to be good by 
ex]>erience. The continuity of the experience of the race 
is tending to modify the conceptions of morals from time 
to time. . According to this school, there is practically no 
distinct moral faculty. Nothing but the exercise of intelli- 
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^ence is needed to guide ns in our actions. It is more 
the end and inotlv’^e of morality that it considers than the 
origin and faculty and moral distinctions. Tlie moral 
sense is the result of the process of evo*iution. Morality is 
only a product^ one of the noblest, of evolution, which has 
been developed and crystallized, and still continues to 
evolve, together with tlie race, from the notions# of the 
savage to the ideas of ciilture<l and civilized men. 

§ (1. ^’he second question or proldem to wliitdi moral 
pliilosophers directed their attention, and the answers to 
which have given rise to distinct schools, is that con- 
cerning itself witli the end and pnrpo.se of human moral 
actions and conduct. Ry acting intentionally in a cerUiin 
way, the human mind, .as the agent, has an end or puipose 
in view, for the sake of which the action is don^. As 
rational beings, endowed with the power of thought, 
capable of foreseeing the connection existing between our 
single actions and tlie results *,to which they might lead, 
we are not prompted by mere impulse, but are guided 
and influenced by the desire to attain the end we have 
in view. Moral action, therefore, or moral conduct, is the 
means by which man endc.avours to reach a (rertiiin end. 
What is that eml to whose attainment moral conduct 
tends What is that ultimate good sc desirable for man, 
so eagerly sought for by him } To this question the 
ancient Greek philosophers, Socrates and Plato, assuming 
that every man naturally and neces^wrily seeks his own 
good, replied that the ultimate good, the summum 
bonum,” is Happiness or Pleasure, Eudiemonia or Redone. 
Ill is theory, known under the name of Euda»monism or 
Hedonism, has been promulgated bytheGreek philosophers, 
and appears in a variety of forms in the history of human 
speculations on morality. This Happinlf..s, or Eudae- 
monistic theory, which, in opposition to Intuitionism, 
maintains that man becomes moral by rationalizing as to 
the pleasure or the happiness he wishes to attain, has 
been expounded in modern times by English philosophers. 
Paley, Jeremy Bentham, and Mill are the most promi- 
nent teacliers of this school. Although based upon the 
Happiness theory, it is now known under the,iiame of 
Utilitarianism. Every writer,” says J. S. Mill, in his 
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“ Essay on Utilitarianism,* from Epicurus to Bentham, 
who maintained the theory of utility, meant by it not 
something to be ^ontra-distinguished from pleasure, but 
pleasure itself, together with exemption from pain ; and 
instead of opposing the useful to the agreeable or the 
ornamental, have always declared that the useful 
meaii^ these, among other things.” His detinition of 
Utilitarianism is as follows: “The creed wliich accepts 
as the foundation of morals utility, or the greatest 
happiness principle, holds that actions are right in 
proportion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as 
^ey tend to produce the reverse of iiappiness. By 
naj^iness is intended pleasure and the absence of pain ; 
by^unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure.” 
Inuf? tliis theory, estimating actions according to their 
true value as nothing but means towards securing happi- 
ness, is termed Utilitarianism. 

From this view some philosophers differ hy declaring 
that moral actions are not means but ends in themselves. 
By being moral, we serve the purpose for which we have 
been destined ; by our moral conduct we are cultivating the 
powers that have been given to us to acquire knowledge and 
to know what is True and Right. By our moral conduct 
we are exercising our moral faculties and developing them ; 
and thus, by improving our intellectual powers and 
cultivating our moral sensibility, we are tending towards 
self-perfection, wl/fPii is our aim in life. This idea is at 
the basis of Christian Ethics. 

But whose happiness do we aim at ? Some say our own 
happiness ; others maintain that we desire that of others, 
or even of the greatest number. Jeremy Bentham summed 
it up in the sentence : “ The greatest happiness of the 

greatest nunflier.” 

§ 4. Closely related to the question of end and purpose iji 
the inquiry after the inner motives and springs of human 
moral conduct. Man is not only endowed with reason 
and thought, but also with feeling, which influences his 
mode of thinking, and through this his actions, llie 
rational direction of our moral conduct is easily swayed by 
our natural disposition — by impulses that are not always 
rational and often bias our judgments. Feeling, thus 

7 
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exercising a powerful influence on our voluntary determin- 
ations^ inclines us to one action rather than another. The 
internal state or aifection of mind irillueiKing the agent is 
greatly dependent upon the natural disposition^ tempera- 
ment, and environment. Sometimes, also, an impulse is 
stronger in us, and will sway our reason at certain mommits of 
our life, and lead to actions which at other times wes^iould 
view differently, and make us either hositfite or hasten to 
act. Our voluntary determination, our moral conduct, 
therefore, although a means for the attainment of a certain 
end, is also dependent upon our natural impulse and upon 
the motive which induces us to seek for this end or 
purpose. The end not only harmonizes with, but is a 
great extent dependent upon, the motive. VYe not only 
know, but we also feel, that we should ac.t in one way and 
not in another. It is not only the perception of utility 
which shapes and directs our acitions, hut sentiment and 
feeling. • 

To discover the general impulse shared by all mankind, 
the common spring of human conduct, the moral feeling 
or sentiment which, independently of reason, sways and 
influences our determinations — and is at the root of our 
actions — is another of the important problems which moral 
philosophers have made efforts to solve. The answers to 
this question given by various philosophers differ. Some, 
like Hobbes, maintain that man on^ cares for his otvn 
happiness, that every man is fighting w^liis own hand, and 
that the spring of his actions is to be sought in egotmn. 
l^he rule of his conduct is his own desire. His apparent 
love of his neighbour is nothing but a disguised egoti.sm. 
He does a good action out of selfishness, because it affords 
him pleasure or serves his purpose. Man’s ultimate 
reason for obeying moral laws is his o\^ desire, his 
selfishness. Every so-called disinterested or benevolent 
action will, on closer inspection, be found to be the result 
of a desire for personal benefit, to be obtained immediately 
or in the future. Some, like Hume and Adam Smith, 
however, feel that man also possesses feeling for others. 
'There is a feeling of sympathy in the human breast which 
makes us shape our actions so as to further the ha^#piness of 
our fellow creatures. Their happiness and misery and not 
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a selfish feeling and a consideration for our own pleasure, 
are at the root of our nature, and constitute the general 
principle of mora^ conduct — that is, the source of moral 
approbation and blame. This tlieory, in contradistinction 
to that of egotism, is termed (by A. (’omte) Altruism, 
from the Latin alter y another — tliat is, consideration for 
the lappiness of others rather than our own. Adam 
Smith and Hume are followers of this theory. 'Fhere is a 
something within our nature which we prize more tiian 
our individual happiness. This sometliing is the sympathy 
of tlie moral agent with the sentiments, pleasures, and 
Wppiness of the object of our benevolent actions. This is 
thSkultimate element into which our moral sentiments can 
be analyzed. Our souls are quivering under a sense of 
sympathy with our fellow men, of pity for their sufferings, 
and of anger at wrongdoing, and an intense desire rises in 
us to promote their welfare and happiness. These feelings 
constitute a mighty power, ifpringing from the consciousness 
of our nature and influencing our moral conduct, either in 
action or restraint from committing certain acts. To the 
first school, that of Egotism, belonged the ancient philoso- 
phers and those of the century of the French Revolution, 
and in modern times. Max Stirner and Nietzsche. In the 
school of Altruism we may count Kant, Fichte, and 
Schopenhauer. Adam Smith and J. S. Mill even demand 
self-sacrifice of th^moral agent. But tliis something, 
what is it, unless CTe happiness of others } ” 

Though it is only in a very imperfect state of the 
world’s arrangements that any one can best serve the 
happiness of others by the absolute sacrifice of his own, 
yet so long as the world is in that imperfect state, I fully 
acknowledgq^hat the readiness to make such a sacrifice is 
the highest virtue which can be found in man.” '^The 
Utilitarian morality recognizes in human beings the power 
of sacrificing their own greatest good for the good of 
others. It only refuses to admit that the sacrifice is itself 
good. A sacrifice which does not increase, or tend 
to increase, the sum-total of happiness, it considers as 
wasted, llie only self-renunciation which it applauds is 
dexiotion Sfo the happiness, or to some of the means to 
happines^ of others, either of mankind collectively, or of 
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individuals within the limits imposed by the collective 
interests of mankind.” 

§ 5. Another problem which has ex^crcised the minds 
of moral philosophers is that of the moral standard and 
the sanction of moral conduct. It is the problem of 
moral principle in relation to man’s will, the nature of 
moral law and obligation as distinct from motive. ?' Tliis 
problem treats of the basis and binding quality of moral 
obligation. I feel,” says Mill, in his “ Essay on Utili- 
tarianism,” that J am Ixnind not to rob or murder, betray 
or deceive ; but wliy am I bound to promote the general 
liappiness } If my owji liappiness lies in something els*^, 
why may I not give that the preference } ” Questioi]^' of 
duty and the judgment of conduct vary with individuals 
and their characters, llie responsibilities arc different in 
each case. May not our jud|ipnent be involved in con- 
fusion, and lead us astray.? And while thinking we do 
the right, may we not be doin^ the wrong ? Where do 
we find the rule and sanction of our moral conduct — the 
moral law.? I’o this question, again, two answers have 
been given. Some philosophers find the standard moral 
law in ourselves. It is a voice within us that tells us 
how to distinguish truth from falsehood. The moral law 
is derived from authority within us ; it dwells in the 
inmost recesses of our nature, and helps us to penetrate 
through the mist of appearances to^a clear perception 
of duty. This moral law serves us '“^s a guide in our 
actions, and exercises a sovereign authority over every 
other spring of authority. This theory is called the 
Autonomous (Greek, aurdr, self, and vofxos, law), as it 
finds the moral law in man’s own nature. Some philoso- 
phers consider this inward voice as that oj. Reason and 
Intelligence, and are known as Rationalists. ** The ancient 
philosophers, and those of the century of the Great 
Revolution, were rationalists in this respect, and con- 
sidered reason as the supreme judge and sovereign 
authority in moral conduct. Foremost among the ex- 
ponents of the Autonomous theory is Kant. Reason, 
however, had to make room for feeling. The sovereign^ 
authority is to be found in ourselves, as Hume, Schopen- 
hauer, Adam Smith, and others maintained ; it is. 
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however, not centred in reason, but in feeling, llie 
ultimate sanction of all morality is a feeling innate or 
implanted in ou^ mind. ‘Ht is a pain, more or less 
intense, attendant on violation of duty, which in properly 
cultivated natures rises, in the more serious cases, into a 
shrinking from it as an impossibility.” Opposed to tlie 
Autonomous theory is the Heteronomous, wliic^h locates 
the sanction of moral conduct and the moral law in 
external authority. The fear of (lod, the supreme Ruler 
of tlje universe, or of our fellow (creatures, tlie ho])e or 
finding favour before the eternal Judge or approval from 
neighbours, are tlie bases of tlie moral duty. The 
m^al law, or the rules and duties of moral conduct, are 
accented from an authority other than ourselves, either 
the will of God, the sovereign, or the law of society. 

Closely related to these ethical problems is that of self- 
Cvontrol or free-will. Is the supremacy of moral law su(;h 
as to influence our will fuid make it subservient.^ Does 
our obedience to moral law pre-suppose a deliberate 
resolution, leaving the moral agent free to contemplate 
the law, but to shape his action as he pleases, and to 
apply the law in accordance with circumstances.^ Or are 
we bound by nature to act in a given case in a certain way 
and not otherwise, our will being a chain in the law of 
causality t and our determination, seemingly taken freely 
by ourselves, onlj^he necessary result of an existing cause 
pre-determining the events to follow ? J Vo philosophical 
schools have discussed, and are still discussing, this 
momentous problem. The first upholds the absolute free- 
dom of the will, as not determined by any cause, and is 
known as the Indeterminist School, llie other adheres 
to the tlieo?!^ of causality, making the will of the moral 
agent and his determination dependent upon some pre- 
ceding cause, and is known as tlie Determinist School. 
Indeterminism and Determinism form one of the most 
important problems, to solve which has been the interest 
not only of Philosophy, but also of Theology. 
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THE EP1STEM0IX)0ICAL QUESTIONS ; OR, THE 
KNOWLEDGE 

§ 1. Philosophy has often been defined as 
being and knowing.” Metaphysics or 
quires into the essence and origin of Beings and the 
questions dealing with Knowledge in itself — its essence, 
origin;, and limitation — form a new branch ‘of Philosophy, 
that of the Theory of Knowledge, or Epistemology. The 
first Greek philosophers turned tlieir attention to the 
question of what things really are, and what is the 
intrinsic nature of things. This philosophizing and re- 
flection, however, transcending the existing current and 
naive conceptions and ideas, gradually led the thinker, 
searching for truth behind and above things, to another 
question : Why are my views dilFerentrjgrom those of the 
mass of mankind? Why do my theories, based on 
reflection, differ from the views current in ordinary life ? 
I know that the multitude is in error, and that my explana- 
tions are true, lliere is a world of things without ’* me, 
and my mind knows them. Yet, how did this knowledge 
of things enter my mind, giving rise to the^i4deas which 
reproduce the world of things within it ? How have I 
gained this knowledge, and why does the multitude think 
differently ? Wliere is the source of the truth which I 
have gained, where is the origin of knowledge and its 
limitations, and what is its nature and essence? These 
epistemological inquiries further led to doubt as to the trust- 
worthiness and validity of knowledge. Is it at al^^possible 
to know the truth, to find a universally valid cu'iterion ? 
Tlius, while the first inclination of the human m: ud is to 
102 
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act without questioninpr i&elf, man’s doubt and mistrust 
are awakened as soon as ho falls into error, especially 
when he discoveret the contradictions of human opinions, 
lliought, after having been directed to external thin^s^ 
turns upon itself, questioning its own validity. It 
asks : What is knowledge, and what is its relation to 
realit|r ? Is there a possibility of knowledge, and is the 
human mind capable of attaining it, and if so, how does 
it reach that knowledge? Such are the questions and 
inquiries to whicli the human mind, in its desire to know, 
turns from its metaphysical speculations. 

Philosophy,” says Paulsen, everywhere began with 
MWaphysics ; questions as to the sliape, form and origin 
of Tlje universe, the nature and origin of Being, the 
essence of the soul and its relation to the body, form the 
first subject-matter of philosoidiical reflection. After long 
occupation, however, with such investigations, the question 
arises as to the nature of* Knowledge and its possibility. 
The human mind has to face the philosophical problem, 
as to whether it is at all possible for the human mind to 
solve these questions, flpistemology, or the Theory of 
Knowledge, is thus evolved as a critical reflection upon 
Metaphysics.”^ 1'hus the problems arising from the 
questions as to the validity and limit of man’s faculty of 
Knowledge and its relation to the reality of things to be 
known, form th^subject-matter of Epistemology (from 
enia-nj^rj {episteoV^, Knowledge, and Xoyor {logoft), dis- 
course), or the Theory of Knowledge. 

TTlie scope and function of Epistemology and its problems 
can, however, be reduced to three principal questions : 

1. Wliat is Knowledge ? or the question of the nature of 
Knowledge ; 

2. How do we obtain our Knowledge ? or the question 
of the origin of Knowledge ; and 

n. Is there a possibility of Knowledge ? or the question 
of the validity and limits of Knowledge. 

§ 2. To these questions various answers have been 
given in the course of the history of thought, according to 

* Cf. wulsen, “ Einleitung in die Philosophic/' 9th ed., 1903, 
P- 365. ,, 
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the systems and schools of Philosophy. Knowledge, some 
philosophers thought, is the exact copy and representation 
in our mind of reality. Things are exactly so in reality 
as they appear to us through the medium of our per- 
ceptive faculties. The world without ” is as real as, and 
exists independently of, our consciousness which perceives 
it. Appearance and reality are absolutely identical j and 
the perception of things as they really are is Knowledge, 
lliis doctrine, viz. That reality exists apart from its 
presentation to, or conception by, consciousness is called 
kealism. What we perc^eive with a degree of certitude or 
probability and recognize by reflection, thus constitutiw"^ 
our Knowledge of the things, is the product of ^n 
objective, really existent factor, independently of our/)wn 
consciousness. Knowledge is therefore, according to the 
doctrine of Realism, the perception of things as they 
really are, through the medium of our physical and 
psychical organism. A thing isf black or red, because it 
possesses those qualities which make it appear black or 
red when reflected in the human eye. 'i'hose qualities 
are really existent, whether or not the thing is reflected 
in a human eye. In contradistinction to the doctrine of 
Realism, Epistemological Idealism (or Phenomenalism) 
maintains that perceptions of things ” and things in 
themselves,” that thought” and existence,” or reality, 
are widely different. Knowledge, ^^gcording to the 
Idealists, is not at all the perception dr things as they 
really are — the exact copy and repetition of things in 
themselves — but as they appear to us. Knowledge being 
an inner, psychical process, there can be no similarity 
between it and the things without.” The world around 
us is only the product of our mind. All that know of 
the world and the things without— be it through our 
sense-perception or by means of reflection — is only imagin- 
ation, the product of our own mind. Whilst therefore 
the Realist considers that in sense-perception we have a 
certainty, and a guarantee of the reillity of existence, the 
Idealist is of opinion that ‘^Hhe only reality of the external 
world is its perceptibility.” 

§ 3. To the second question, viz. the origin and^sources 
of our knowledge, two answers have been given. 
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According to the theory termed Sensationalism, or 
Empiricism, all knowledge originates in sensations. The 
source of our kno'*^ledge is first perception (sensuous per- 
ception), inner or outer. By combining these perceptions 
and elaborating them, we gather experience ; by gathering 
and developing the experiences gained, we obtain know- 
ledge. ^ Knowledge has therefore its origin in the activity 
of the senses, in ^‘ perceiving” and in exjjeriencing,” as 
contrasted with ‘^thinking” or “ thought. ^ ’ All cogni- 
tion therefore, even reflective ideas and intuitions, can be 
traced to elementary sensations. Sensationalism, or Ein- 

E 'sm, is thus the doctrine which maintains that ex- 
nce is the ,vo/c, or at least the principal, source of 
ledge. All knowledge arises in experience. Experi- 
ence, however, is of two kinds. It is derived either from 
the external senses or from the internal sense. The per- 
ception of external objects is termed {Sensation, wliilst 
that of internal phenomeiia is called Reflection. The 
perceptions external and internal are the only windows 
through winch the light of knowledge penetrates “into 
the dark chamber of the Understanding.’ 

Let us then suppose,” says Locke (in his “ Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding ”), “ the mind to be white 
paper, void of all characters, without any ideas ; how comes 

* Protagoras, the head of the Sophists, taught that perception is 
the only source of kne/f^edge. Perception, however, is the adequate 
knowledge of what is perceived, but no knowledge of the thing. 
Every opinion therefore which grows out of perceiHion is valid only 
for the one perceiving, and for him even only at the moment of his 
perceiving. There is no universal validity in it. And as there is 
no other human knowledge than perception, there is consequently 
nothing whatever valid in human knowledge. Plato admitted this 
view, namely, tAat perception can only be the knowledge of some- 
thing that arises and passes away, and is transitory. Perception, 
according to Plato, gives only opinion (86^a) ; it teaches what appears, 
not what is in reality. Whilst, however, for Protagoras, the 
Sensationalist, there is no knowledge of what is, Plato (in his 
works, “ Thesetetus ” and “Timaeus”) transcends the former by 
teaching the validity of knowledge. The nearest approximate 
tp knowledge is ‘ ' the right opinion (6p0rj S6^a) for which one can 
give a reason (/xera Xoyou).” But it is to thought that Plato looks 
for a kno^^pdge of what really and truly ts. He is thus a rationalist 
in his epistemological theories. 
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it to be furnished ? Whence *comes it by that vast store^ 
which the busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on 
it with an almost endless variety ? W,hence has it all the 
materials of reason and knowledge ? To this I answer in 
one word^ from experience ; in that all our knowledge is 
founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself. Our 
observation, employed either about external sjmsible 
objects, or about the internal operations of our minds, 
perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which 
supplies our understanding with all the materials of 
thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge, 
from whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally h^, 
do spring. . . . Tliese alone, so far as 1 can disco^r, 
are the windows by which light is let into this Clark 
room ; for methinks the understanding is not “much 
unlike a closet wholly shut from light, with only some 
little opening left to let in external visible resem- 
blances, or ideas of things nvithout. . . . Thus,” he 
continues, ^Hhe first capacity of the human intellect is, 
that the mind is fitted to receive the impressions made on 
it, either through the senses by outer objects or by its own 
operations when it reflects on them. Tliis is the first step 
a man makes towards the discovery of anything, and the 
groundwork whereon to build all those notions whichever 
he shall have naturally in this world. All those sublime 
thoughts which tower above the cloudvS, and reach as high 
as heaven itself, take their rise and footing here : in all 
that goodly extent wherein the mind wanders — in those 
remote speculations it may seem to be elevated with — it 
stirs not one jot beyond those ideas which sense or 
reflection has offered for its contemplation.” (Bk. II., 
Chap. I.) Thus Empiricism, or Sensati()naJ[ism, asserts 
that the experiential alone is knowable, and*that the only 
organ of reality and valid knowledge is sensibility. What- 
ever is to be knowable must be given as a real insensuous 
intuition. According to tlie Empiricist, all our concepts 
arise from and are due to the faculty of perception, whilst 
the faculty of thought is an almost inactive recipient of 
messages coming to it from without. (Cf. Falckenberg}, 
I.C., p. 318.) I 

§ 4. Opposed to the theory of Sensationalisi^, or Em- 
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piricism, is that of Intellec\ualism, or Rationalism. The 
experience ^ined through the senses, the Rationalists 
say, is fallacious, and is the source of illusion. I'lie senses 
cause deceit and error-give fraud and a lie. If, argue 
the Rationalists, all our knowledge arises from perception, 
then knowledge is impossible. For perception and ex- 
perienfe inform us only concerning single cases, and can 
never comprehend all cases, niere can therefore never 
be a universal truth. If knowledge is to be possible, then 
some concepts which constitute knowledge cannot originate 
in the senses. The sense is the .enemy rather than the 

3 Qt of true knowledge. What it reveals to the mind 
5 deceptive exterior of things, not the true non- 
jus essence. (Cf. Falckenberg, /.c., p. 319.) Know- 
ledge is therefore only gained by thought. Only by 

thinking can we rise a})ove the realm of changing 
appearance.” Whilst the Empiricists ascribe to the senses 
and to reflection the origin of knowledge, the Rationalists 
see in understanding and reason the sole source of know- 
ledge. Science and Philosophy, they say, tend towards 
universality and necessity, as they are offered in mathe- 
matics, which are the chief characteristics of scientific 
knowledge. They can never be attained through experi- 
ence, which is limited, but by way of reason, which forms 
conceptions and is the only active factor. Again, how 
could the unperccivable and supra-sensible, the Deity, 
immortality, the ^tality of the world, be understood if we 
had to consider experience and not reason as the source 
of our ideas and our knowledge? Through abstract 
thinking alone, turned into ourselves, the real essence 
and nature of reality could be grasped and understood. 
“ Nothing,” ^ome maintain, in opposition to the theory of 
Empiricism, comes into the soul from without ; it cannot 
bring forth anything which it has not within it from the 
beginning.” 

§ 5. Rationalism and Empiricism, however, only busy 
themselves with the problem of knowledge. Knowledge, 
says the former doctrine, is obtained through pure reason, 
•Or, to use a technical term, a priori, and by the road of 
pure rea'jon alone we attain the absolute knowledge of 
things, p process quite impossible to produce through sense- 
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perception. Empiricism denies this statement, viz. that 
there is an a priori knowledge. Neither of the two 
systems, however, attempts to solve Jfche question as to 
the posaihility of knowledge. Both approach things in 
the full confidence that the human mind is capable of 
cognizinf^ them. Both show a naive trust in human 
intelligence. The trust, however^ in reason and its| power 
to possess itself of truth, having been shaken by the 
doctrine of the Empiricist, the consequence was that 
reason itself was first distrusted, and then subjected to a 
critical examination. 

Tlie question arose : Is there a possibility of kiiowledc^ 
And if so, how far does it extend and what are its linjfts ? 
Rationalism and Empiricism instituted no inquiry mito 
this question, but had held as an article of faith that we do 
possess tile power of cognizing objects either by perception 
or by thought, and that things are in reality as they 
are perceived. These two systems are therefore termed 
Dogmatism, with regard to the attitude they take up 
towards the last question. 

In opposition to Dogmatism two other answers, con- 
stituting two new systems of Philosophy, have been given 
to the above question c.oncerning the poaaihility and the 
extent of h uni an knowledge. One is Scepticism and the 
other is Criticism. vScepticism simply doubts, and denies 
the possibility of knowledge and man’si.rapacity for it. It 
refrains from giving any positive assertion. In contra- 
distinction to Scepticism, Criticism, instead of simply 
denying and unreasonably distrusting it, investigates not 
only how knowledge arises but also how far it extmda. 

Criticism finds itself confronted by two problems, the 
second of which cannot be solved until aftensthe solution 
of the first. Before investigating the sources of know- 
ledge, the extents of knowledge must be inquired into, and 
the possibility proved. (3nly after the conditions of 
knowledge have been established can one ascertain what 
objects are attainable by it. (Falckenberg, l.c., p. 322 .) 

§ 6. Without going into details, a few words may be 
added as to the historical line of developement. of the'*^ 
epistemological questions. In ancient rhilosrphy the 
Sophists were practically the first to raise the e»istemo- 
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logical problems, and thus gave rise to Rationalism and 
Empiricism. TTie questions were discussed by the 
Eleatics, by Plate and Aristotle, by the Stoics, tlie 
Sceptics, and the Epicureans. In modern times the 
epistemological questions come into the foreground in 
Britain as well as on the Continent in the seventeenth 
centur»7. Rationalism has maintained its sway on the 
Continent in the sysUmis of Descartes ( t lOoO), Spinoza 
( t 1677), Leibniz ( t 1716), and Wolff ( f 17'')4), while the 
British thinkers. Bacon ( t 1626), Hobbes ( t 1679), aiul 
especially John Locke (1632-1704), are Empiricists. The 
Empiricism of Locke in its turn led to tlui Scepticism of 
Hu^ne ( t 1776) in England, wliose in(|uiries gave Kant 
the strongest impulse to the development of his Criticism 
and ‘"^woke him from his dogmatic slumber.” 

(’ONCLUSION 

Such, in broad outline, are the scope and subject-matter 
of Philosophy in all its branches. It is a difficult task 
to encompass a subject, upon which volumes have been 
written, within the narrow bounds of a popular treatise. 
Tliis difficulty is enhanced when the subject in question is 
one on which opinions (»f the schools differ so widely as in 
Philosophy, and where the controversies extend to the very 
definition of tlie nature and essence of the subject. Two 
things, however, ^hope 1 have made clear to the reader : 

(1) That Philosophy endeavours to find answers to the 
eternal questions of How.^ What? and Why? What 
exists ? How did it come into existence ? M^Iiat do we 
know ? What are we to do ? Why must we act thus and 
not otherwi^. ? 

(2) That Philosophy is not something apart from real 
life, but concerns itself with everyday-existence. Its 
school is the world, its subject-matter the plienomena of 
the universe, it? text-book human reason. Philosophy is 
thought applied to the nature of the real world around us 
and to all its manifestations — ^to the life in the vast universe 

^^f which we are each a part and to the life within us. It 
embracel(S. the macrocosm and the microcosm. All this is 
open to ,ihe observation of the humble as well as of the 
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mighty, of the learned and of the ignorant, and hence 
every man is in some respect, at certain moments of his 
life, a philosopher. As long as humi.ri thought exists. 
Philosophy will exist. The problems of the philosophers 
of all ages have not always been the same. They could 
not have been, llie history of human thought bears the 
same impress of progress and evolution which is nol^'ceable 
everywhere. ( >ld problems disappear and new ones take 
their place. Just as the grown-up man looks back with a 
smile upon the ideas of his early youth, realizing that what 
was once most interesting to him is now trivial, so the human 
race, in its march onward, changes its notions, conception^ , 
and ideals, rejects old beliefs and replaces them with -lew 
ones. Scarcely does the human mind find an answer to 
an old perplexing question when a new one arises ; almost 
simultaneously with the discovery that what appeared a 
mysterious phenomenon is a very simple occurrence, the 
natural event of a given cause, there emerges a new point 
on the horizon of human thought, llic craving and 
yearning for knowledge, the desire to raise the veil of 
nature, to penetrate her secrets, and know the truth, will 
be everlasting in the human breast. Mighty revolutions 
in the domain of thought will solve old riddles, upset 
deeprooted conceptions, and shatter old creeds and ideals ; 
but humanity must have new ones. To solve tlie ever- 
rising, hydra-headed riddles ; to work for the realisation 
of new ideals ; to set up a new truu^ in the place of 
the old — one to which humanity can cling and by wliich 
it may shape its action and conduct — has for ever been, 
and will continue to be, the aim of Philoso phy, 
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*„* The above is the work upon which Professor Brinton was engfagfcd at the 
time of his death. ^ 

THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL: A Popular 
Account of the Human Senses. By EDWARD HAMILTON 
AITKEN, Author of “ The Tribes on my Frontier," "Behind the 
Bungalow,” " A Naturalist on the Prowl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'* There Is probably nothing; in recent literature which will so surely lead to a 
thirst for further and more technical know)ed{;e than the author’s treatment of 
these difficult subjects. ... It is admirably written and cannot fail to give 
pleasure. It is so seldom that such a really good book as this Is published th * 
the hope may be expressed that it will meet with the success it dese' es, and find 
a place in every good public and private library.*'— JI/awcAeri^ Guardian. 
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• 

A PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. 

BY %. S. RAPPOPORT, Ph.D. 

Fcap Stx>, 1^. 

PREFACE. 

purpose of this book is to supply the begmuer 
in Philosophy with a kind of stiide’^Fs guide to the 
problems of the science and the solutions which have 
been proposed. History is subordinated to e^tposition^ 
but it has proved natural to observe a chronological 
yrder within tlie divisions of the subject-matter, inas- 
much as the succession of schools corresponds to the 
stages in the evolution of thought. 

Necessarily, much has been mentioned in a sketch 
of less than 128 pages which might have been developed 
in separate treatises ; but the writer hopes that nothing 
has been omitted which is essential to the design of 
providing an Introduction to Philosoi)hy in as brief a 
compass and in as accurate a fomi as are compatible 
with clearness, thoroughness, and that faithfulness to 
truth which is the last and best lesson of the philo- 
sophers. . 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

Academy. — “ An exceedingly able summary. . . . Philo- 
sophy is difficult, even to those who expound it; but Mr. 
Rappoport has succeeded in simplifying it where simplifica- 
tion was possible. . . . We hoi>o to read it again and again.” 
, “ A very satisfactory introduction to the study 

* of philosophy. The statement is always accurate, interest- 
ing, and suggestive, and the terminology is carefully chosen.” 

Daily Graphic. — “A more excellent little book it would 
lie impossible to devise for anyone wishing to inform himself 
as to the nature of the problems with which philosophy 
> -concerns itself, and the different branches into which it is 
divided.” 

o EzpMdtory Times. — “ It is a book of delightful freshness 

and amplicity. Dr. A. S. Rappoport may write bigger 
books p he will never write a greater book than this.” 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBHMARLB STRBBT, LONDON, W. 
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KR OF PHVSIOLOG i". 

F. E. H. STARLING, F.Ri. 
ith 36 Illustrations, 

Fcap Svo, 1«. 

T FROM THE PREFACE, 
ok I have endeavoured to present, with 
al terms as possible, the leading iaeas 
Up present-day physiology. I have found 

R.e to treat the subject without assuming, on 

fie part of my readers, an elementary knowledge of 
the main facts of chemistry and physics ; but in any 
curriculum the study of these subjects should alwaj 5 
precede that of the more difl5.cult one of physiology.’* 


In this 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

Education. — “This little book represents the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal primer of physiology that has yet been 
produced . In it the leading facts of physiology are expounded 
in a masterly manner — made, in fact, accessible to very 
moderate capacities. The direct and simple style in which 
it is written, and its freedom from all but essential technical 
terms, render it a model of lucidity, and at the same time 
extremely interesting reading.” 

Educational Times. — “ Prof. Starling’s wc-^-Jp physiology 
needs no commendation, but it is gratifying to find a master 
of the subject competent as well as willing to present its 
leading ideas effectively to mere beginners.” 

Knowledge. — “Mr. E. H. Starling is to be congratulated 
on the little ‘ Primer of Physiology.’ . . . Mr. St^yl^'nfir not 
only does succeed in conveying a very clear idea of the way 
in which the normal processes of life are carried on, but does 
it without the sacrifice of any essential fact, and with — ^as, 
for example, in the chapter on serums — the illumination of 
the latest theory.” 

School World. — “ This is certainly one of the best we have 
seen . . . may be confidently recommended as a trustiw^thy 
introduction to present-day physiology.” 

/ 


JOHN MUBRAT, ALBBMABLB BTBEBT, LrONDON, W. 



A PRIMER OF LpGIC. 

* BY MISS CONSTANCE JONES, 

of Girton College, Cambridge. 

With Examination Papers, Tables, Index, etc. 

Fcap 8i>o, 1 a‘. Gd. 

PRESS OPINIONS. ^ 

Literary World. — “Miss Constance Jones has succeeded 
in putting the principles of logic into small compass without 
displaying either poverty of illustration or the extreme 
condensation that so often results in futility ; she has also 
sftpplied a series of examination papers that should prove 
most useful to students, and an excex^tionally full and 
sensible index.** 

School World. — “ It is xery ably written. . . . We cordi- 
ally commend this book as the outcome of sound experience 
in teaching.’* 

Spectator. — “ ... it appears well suited for its purpose. 
The examples and illustrations are particularly excellent.” 


A PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

irr LAURA BRACKENBURY, 

Cambridge Training College. 

With Examination Papers. 1#. 

•' PRESS OPINION. 

Athenasum. — . . just such a text-book of psychology as 
the experienced teacher would be glad to place in the hands 
of his pupils. It compresses a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation into a short apace, and at the same time encourages 
the beginner to think for himself. ... is as sound a 
ahillii^worth as the philosophical bookmarket has to 
offer.” o 

o - - 


JOHN^URRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 



^ THE^ USE OF WORDS. > 

THE ACCIDENCE OF GRAMMAR AS IT EXPLAINS 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

BY MISS GEORGINA KI^NEAR. 

Fcap. 8vo, Ig, 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

“ The aim of this book is to teach grammar, and a,n the 
same time to st;;^mnlato an intelligent appreciation of the 
final end which is served by grammar -study, namely, to 
increase the power of expression and to ensure a correct 
use of the English tongue. It is an elementary book, and 
will, it is hoped, be' found to answer the requirements of 
the English and Scottish codes.** < 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

School World. — “ ... is really wonderful. It certainly 
does teach the elements of English grammar in such an 
easy way that teachers who use it 'vvill find their pupils 
making progress at comparatively small cost to themselves. 
But it does much more than this, and therein lies its unique 
excellence. It considers grammar to l)e only a means to an 
end, a study whereby we increase the power of expression, 
and learn by degrees to ensure an absolutely correct use of 
the English tongue.'* 

Spectator. — “ A praiseworthy effort to give an appreciable 
meaning to the ‘ parts of speech.’ ... It ^;-^Vely to be a 
most useful little book.” 

Duhltn. Express. — “An admirable publication ... it is 
hoped in the hands of efficient teachers will do something 
to supply the manifest want of an introductory manual on 
the use of language.’* “ 

Teacher. — “An admirable little work, and one which we ' 
heartily recommend to the notice of all grades of teachers 
in elementary schools.’* 

Newcastle Chronicle. — “A capable and commonsense little 
book, and explains clearly some points very necessary to a 
proper understanding of the language.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. — “ It is a well-conceived boo^ and 
might be followed with advantage by many teacherr^ ” 


JOHN MUKBAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, l^ONDQN, W. 








